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Life of the Author, 


By the Editor. 5 
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T has been well Gblerved, that Bis- | 
Mi graphy is, of all kinds of compoſition, - 
1 not only the moſt entertaining, but alſo 
2 5 the moſt inſtructive. But to neither of 
A theſe titles can it have the moſt diſtant. 
pretenſion, unleſs to the ſelection of 'a 
80 proper ſubject be alſo added propriety of 
3 execution. That the Life, which I now 
offer to the Public, is poſſeſſed of the 
©: firſt of theſe requiſites, I have not the 
- | ſmalleſt doubt; but with regard to the 
V 
„ 


. it beſt becomes me to tay but | 


„ 

little, and to leave the performance to 
ſpeak entirely for itſelf. | 

As Biographers are generally alſo The- 
natographers, it may perhaps be thought 
ſingular that I ſhould fo far deviate from 
the beaten path, as to publiſh the life of 
a perſon, which ' perſon (long may it be 
the caſe) is ſtill in life; but for this ſin- 
gularity I muſt be ſill more ſingular, 
by offering as an excuſe another ſingu- 
larity, I mean that of the Life itſelf, 
which will (J apprehend) be found (un- 
leſs I am very far miſtaken) to abound 
with events (as I imagine) not to be 
parallelled in any Life, (I will be bold 
to add) either ancient or modern, 1 
have ftill another reaſon for writing this 
Life. Biography, as I above hinted: in 
the firſt ſentence, to which I refer, has 
| been always my great favourite; much 
pain and much diſguſt has it therefore 
often given me to behold this favourite 
ſo ill uſed, ſo maltreated by thoſe into 
80 hands ſhe has ſometimes had the 
misfortune to fall; hands, e en 


_ beauties. 


5 [ * P 
they were, as they themſelves vainly . 
imagined, adorning her neck, her arms 
and boſom, with ſtrings of gems and 
_ orient pearl, were, alas! in my eyes, 
and in my poor opinion, rendering her 
| hateful to herſelf, and nauſeous to others, 
with a necklace of lambſtones, bracelets. 
of hogs-puddings, and a tucker of ſneep's- 
guts, To have ſeen her in this plight, 
one would have thought that her drefling- 
room had been a butcher's ſtall, and her 
tire-woman a native of the Cape. Come 
then, bright maid, ſtretch forth to me 
thoſe alabaſter arms, thoſe hog 's-pud- 


dings will I tear off, and i in chow place „ - 


_ claſp round them amethyſts of the Eaſt; 


ſtretch out alſo that ivory neck, while 1 3 


diveſt it of thoſe ſhameful ſtones, to 
which ſhall ſucceed the brighteſt of Gol- 
conda. Laſtly, truſt to my chaſte, my 
unſtraying hands, that roſeate boſom, 
the ſheep-gut ſhall quickly diſappear, 
and in a trice ſhall cat-gut yeil its-rifing 
The precedent - obſerya- 


tions apply to Biography in general; butt 
„ _ the 


[4] 


the manner in Which the Lives of Au- 
_ thors are commonly written, is what in 
particular has given me the greateſt diſ- 
guſt. Of all the different ſubjects for 
Biography, theſe have always been, in 
my opinion, by very far the moſt valu- 
able. The reaſon of this is evident. 
Through the lives of moſt other men, 
ſuch as warriors, travellers, and ſtateſ- 


men, runs a certain ſameneſs, at once 


tireſome and uninftrucive; while thoſe 
_ of Authors are generally chequered with 
SY variety of incidents equally intereſting | 
and uncommon. But alas! how im 
properly are theſe incidents for the inoſt 
part ſelected, and in what a flovenly 
manner are they almoſt always related! 
To reſcue therefore from contempt this 
moſt ineſtimable ſpecies of Biography, 
was my principal intention in writing 
this Life, which I offer to the Public 
with the utmoſt diffidence, though I am, 

at the ſame time, pretty certain that that 
Public will not only be inſtructed, but 
alſo entertained, pleaſed afid aſtoniſhked, 


$4 


with its peruſal. In ſhort, I flatter my- 
ſelf that this will be a model for writing 
the Lives of Authors. Modeſty forbids 
me to ſay more; candour would not W 
mit me to ſay leſs. | 
The father of our Author was a man, 
his mother was a woman, Upon the 
26th day of November, N. S. in the year 
of our Lord 1730, at 25 minutes and 15 
ſeconds paſt three in the morning, did 
his head make its firſt obtruſion; and at 
four o'clock of the ſame morning was he 
completely extruded, or born. He was 
named Vortigern, as his father and grand- 
father had been before him. With re- 
gard to the family name, which is Cran- 
coce, I had always imagined that, like 
many others of our ancient names, it was 
merely local, and derived from Crancock 
in Heben ire, near which place this 
family has had its ſeat for time imme- 
morial : but happening lately to con- 
verſe with a very learned antiquarian, 
I found that this notion was quite erro- 
negus, for I was as by him ſoon convinced 
that 


4 i 
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that the family had given the name to 


the place, and not the place to the family; 


the name being, as he obſerved, moſt 


undoubtedly derived from two Saxon 
words, viz. Cran, a Crane; and Cocc, 


a Cock. With the truth of this moſt 


ingenious derivation I was immediately 
ſtruck, as I well knew that our Author's 
anceſtors have always been remarkable 
for having long necks, and being early 
riſers, In the firſt of theſe reſpects our 
Author is alſo a true Crancocc, though 


in the laſt he is, I muſt own, ſomewhat 


degenerated. But above all, do the en- 


ſigns armorial of the family ſet this mat- 
ter in the cleareſt light; theſe are upon 
a field argent, a Crane Proper, and a Coe | 


gules. | | 
An accident of. a. mob. 3 
nature befel him in the third year 
of his age, As he was one day diverting 
himſelf in his father's {tudy, he laid hold 


of a bottle of red“ ink, which, by way 


of- A ae he gps to his mouth, 
5M 2 . and 


7 ix was one of his father's whims always to uſe 
red ink. 


„ 


and drank off every drop of the ink: 
there might be about half a pint of it. 
His parents were in the utmoſt diſtreſs ; 
they expected, if not death, at leaſt a 
cholic; but, to the aſtoniſhment of every 
body, the ink fat quite eafy upon his 


ſtomach, and gave him not the ſmalleſt 


diſturbance; the only effect which it 


ſeemed to have was, that his urine was 


all next day remarkably high coloured. 
As he grew older, he grew taller; 


and as he grew taller, he grew thicker in 


every part, except his ſkull. He had 


attained nearly his ſeventh year, when I 


happened to be upon a Chriſtmas viſit at 


his father's He was now at ſchool; 
the ſchoolmaſter was a blockhead ; he 


had ordered the boys, and among the reſt 
our Author, to produce, at the end of 
the holidays, ſome Engliſh verſes of their * 


don compolition. All the boys, as is 


uſual, applied to ſome of their acquaint- 8 
ances, who either compoſed for them, or 
gave them extracts from books. They 
accordingly delivered to the pedagogue 
| | their 


mans] 
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their r bymes, upon all of which he be- 


ſtowed the higheſt encomiums, calling 
one boy his Pope, another his Dryden, 


and a third his Milton; but no ſooner 
did he caſt his eyes upon our Author's 


performance, than they ſparkled with 
rage: he reads, with quivering lip, and 


_ glowing cheek, © ho made this fruff 
* fr you, firrah 9% 4 O, dear Sir, indeed 


did not think you would have been 


„ an "7 Fg faid the poor little fellow; 
e indeed, and in truth, Sir, I made them 
_ myſelf, indeed I did, Sir; 1 thought 


Chriſtmas à merry time, and that our 


| verſes: ſhould be merty verſes.” The 


tyrant ſeized. him by the neck, and hay- 


”  ipgwhipped him moſt barbarouſly, pinned 
de verſes upon his breaſt, and ordered. 

hum to ſtand in the middle of the floor; 
| but be ſpying his opportunity, ſlipped | 
out, and came running home quite out 


of breath, and told his ſtory to his father 


and me. The paper was ſtill upon his 
bal; - 1 uppinned it and read the r 50 


r 
"+. 

® 
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are ſurely aſtoniſhing verſes, when one 


conſiders that they were in fact compoſed 


by a child not quite ſeven years of age; 


but let the reader judge # for himſelf, Tor 
here they are: 


wot 
. 
. 
£ 
— 


A 2 and a Flea 


On a time did agree, 


| That they à race would run, 

And for the better fun, _ 
The courſe of this ſame race ? 
It was a Taylor's face, 


At his brow to begin, 


And to end at his chin; 


But running ver his noſe, 


They ſa tickled with their tee, : 

| They made the Taylor fart, 

Some ſay he let a fart: 

This Tayhr be was nimble, 
As ever wore a thimble; | 
So quick his hand came fouſe 
 - Upon this racing louſe, 

That down. fie-tumbled crack 

| FE fa upon his back; 85 
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36 1 
Mext the Flea made him ſneeze, 

Whom as quick he did ſeize, 
And on his needle luck, 

Such was this fled's ill-luck ; 
He roaſts him in a truce, 
As be us'd to do his lice, 
And eats him to his ſupper 
With ſome bread and butter. 


Theſe lines are certainly beneath all 


_ criticiſm, or rather indeed above it, if 
we conſider the age of the writer. How- 


ever, I cannot help obſerving that, ex- 


-cepting the laſt, all the other rhymes 
are moſt incomparably correct. I look 
E upon this little poem in much the ſame 
light as I would upon the firſt rude 


draughts of a Teniers or a Hogarth. 
Our Author wanted juſt two months 


7 _ complete his ſixteenth year, when I 
went with him upon a tour through ſome 
of the fineſt counties of England. Among 
= other places we viſited Stowe *, in Buck- 


4 -; > ¾ ennie. 


> Ra: is undoubtedly a fine place, though I think. _ | 
ap there are in BRIE wany finer, of which one 


does 
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inghamſnire. | Here he ſeemed to behold 


with great pleaſure and attention the 


paintings upon the walls of the temple of 


Venus: on one ſide is repreſented Before, 
and on the other ſide After. Having 


ſufficiently ſatisfied our curioſity, we 


returned to our inn, where he ſoon fell 


to work, with a black lead pencil, upon 


the wall of the room; it was a white 
plaſter wall. I pretended to take no. 


notice of him; and ſlipping out, 1 | 
for ſome time: upon my return, I foun 


- the e lines upon the wall: ED 


« * 
- 
7 - 


does not hear ſo much. Natel R of being 8 3 
aſſiſted by Art, is here quite overpowered by it. 


There are vaſtly too many temples; the very proprietor 


is a Temple, but whether of faction or of public-ſpirit, 
I really cannot pretend to ſay, as we could not fee its 
inſide, Anis being the only one in the gardens of which 


our conductor + had not the 1355 


+ A Scotch nk now in 3 Co &'s 


ſervice, 
* 


| Verſes 


Fe} 


Verſes upon ſeeing the Paintings in the 
Temple of Venus at Stowe. : 


Soc warmly, painter, haft thou here expreft 
| The tranſports glowing in a Satyr's breaſt, 
” Thelightnings flaſhing from his ardent eyes, 
Hen Venus naked beauties ſwelling riſe, 
That-ſoon I felt the magic of thy art 
Run ſweetly thrilling thro' my throbbing heart. 
Sure Venus ſelf aroſe upon thy view 
= bile laughing Loves afide her veſiments drew: 
Sure her ſweet Boy with leering roguiſb face 
Thy colours mix d, and gave thy pencil grace. 
Such were the charms, which erſt in frolic mood 
Obe quick diſplay d, when ſhe on Ida flood. | 
I turn d me round, but here how poor thy art! 
For ftill Deſire rag d ftrong thr ev'ry parte 
Ty Satyrs weary ſcem d indeed to ſnore, 
But Venus, ſmiling, ſeem'd to aſe for more; 
Her cheeks warm fluſh'd, voluptuouſly reclin d, 
While well her eyes with languor ſpoke her 
mind. . 
What bliſs for mel bad ſhe but heard my pray'rs ; 
But modern lovers are not now her cares 
E Elſe ſhe who bleſs d Pygmalion with a wife, 
_ giv'n to Canvas as to Marble bife. 
"wy | 


0 13 1 „ 
Theſe Re it will be faid, are aa ; 


; puerile as the former ones were infantine. 5 
FF I ſhall but juſt obſerve, that nothing can 
| be more natural, as the firſt were com- 
poſed by an Infant, and the others by a 
Boy. My only reafon for inſerting them 
was to mark the progreſs of our Author's 
genius. He is now a Man, and ſettled 
in the country. His breakfaſt conſiſts of 
one large dith of Chineſe tea, with a good 
deal of milk *; four flices of toaſted 
bread, with a very little butter, and ons 
egg. At dinner he eats beef or mutton, 
nay ſometimes even lamb, veal and pork. 
He drinks ne malt liquor, takes two 
glaſſes of wine+in the time of dinner, a 
large glaſs of water after it, and after 
that again, four, five, ſix, ſeven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourk 
teen, fifteen, ſixteen, ſeventeen, eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, twenty-one, twenty= 
two, as Ho ener, twelllys 2 
* | "TY 


He never uſes cream; 
LL + commonly port wine, that is, red port wine. 


„ MF 4 

five, twenty-ſix, twenty-ſeven, twenty- 
eight, twenty-nine, or thirty glaſſes of 
wine, according as his company is ſober 
or jovial. I had almoſt forgot to men- 
tion, that he eats ſalt with his victuals, : 
and is very fond of muſtard; I have 
actually ſeen him eat muſtard with the 
wing of a young cock. ——His ſupper is 
a very moderate one, for he never takes 
more than two eggs“ boiled in the ſhell 
juſt three minutes and a half: His eggs 
he manages in the following manner: 
be ſtrips them completely of their ſhells, 
Which, through long practice, he does 
E - with great ſucceſs, having not broken 
the white of a ſingle egg for ſeveral years, 
2 which is very wonderful, if you conſider 
that the eggs are ſoft; . try when you 
pleaſe, you will find that three minutes 
and a half will not boil an egg hard. 
But to return; his eggs are no ſooner 
ſtripped, than he puts one of them into a 
ſpoon, + cuts it into two equal pieces, 

Pours 


HFen eggs. + Almoſt always with a knife. | 


£1 
% 


50 as. 


| pours vinegar, ſhakes pepper, and f orinkles 


ſalt upon it, and then ſwallows it. As it 


is needleſs to trouble the reader with too. " 
minute a detail, it will, I hope, be 
thought ſufficient to obſerve, that he 


manages his ſecond egg preciſely in the 


very ſame manner which I have juſt de- 
ſcribed. Only this I muſt 4-4 that 
when an egg happens to be remarkably. 
ſmall *, I have known him ſwallow it 


entire. When in health, he eats 


exactly in one year one thouſand and 


ninety-five eggs, excepting Leap-year, 


when they amount to one thouſand and 
ninety- ſix: and upon the'truth of this 


calculation the reader may depend, as 


our Author never eats any thing into 


which eggs are commonly put, ſuch as 


puddings, cuſtards, or pigeon-pies, He 


is very fond of cruſt; but as I would 
not willingly miſlead the reader, eſpe- 


cially in a point of this nature, I beg 
| that | 


* Of this kind are eres  exclulled Dy 6 a hen only 9 


one year old. 
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* chat it may be obſerved, chat I mean not 
= the entire cruſt, for he never fails care- 
fully to fcrape away the outer part of it 
[ with his knife. When, therefore, I ſaid 
that he was fond of cruſt, this-muſt be 
underſtood of the inner cruſt, after being 
Icraped. Another thing too it is abſo- 
| Tutely neceſſary to obſerve, which is, 
that neither is this to be extended to 
eruſts in general, but to be confined only 
to the cruſt of loaf-bread made of wheat 
four. Had not this been attended to, 
poſſibly the reader might have imagined __ 
that our Author was Feind of pie-cruſt, 
than which nothing i is more falſe, for he | 
deteſts pie-cruſt, and never touches it. Es: 
But as every loaf hath two cruſts, an 
+ Gpper cruſt; and an under cruft, I think 
it incumbent upon me, as a faithful and 
accurate biographer, to leave nothing 9 
| _ the uncertainty of conjeQure. | Poſterity | 
F- * * 4 * very probably have been divided 5 
upon this very point, viz. whether our 
Author preferred the upper to the under 
: = | ck, or r the under cruſt to the upper; 
nay, 
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nay, bees might have nol to main- 4055 
tain, that he was equally fond of . both 
_. cruſts, had it not luckily, occurred to me 
to aſſure the world, that I never ſaw him, 
either at breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper, 
touch the under cruſt when he could get 
che upper one. He has a great averſion 
to a dirty muſtard-pot, to a wine-glaſs 
marked with the ſervant's finger and 

thumb, and to riding in a high wind: 
he has often aſſured me, that he would 
much rather ride in rain than in wind. 
This brings to my remembrance a moſt 
curious and uncommon accident Which 
8 one day happened to him. Having walked 
7 - into the fields after breakfaſt, he ſuddenly 
returned, called for his boats, ordered 
Nancy * to be ſaddled, and, without 
telling any perſon his intentions, mount- 
ed, and rode directly to the houſe of a 
neighbouring gentleman, where he dined, 
and returned home that ſame evening, 
. eee 3 
81 8 ee, E 
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Miſes from his own, * and: it was 
then the middle of the month of June.— 

He contracts a very ſingular affection for 
His ſhoes and his hats, after he Hjas worn 
them a conſiderable time; and it is with 
the utmoſt reluctance that he leaves off 
wearing them: but when, by the per- 


ſuaſion of his friends, he has been at laſt 


_ prevailed upon to lay them aſide, he care- 
fully depoſits them in a room which is 
full of ſhelves, upon which are ranged 
in order all the hats and ſhoes he ever 
had. This room he calls his Hoſpital 


of Invalids, and viſits it every day, and 


with a fox's tail bruſhes away the duſt 
from his old friends. This peculiarity 


= is entirely confined to his hats and ſhoes, 


for he will ſometimes give to his ſervant 
a ſuit of cloaths when almoſt new. 
At the bottom of the field before his 
houſe, there is a very high hedge, planted 
by his grandfather, which runs from 
north to ſouth. One of his chief plea- 
ſures is to walk alone at the ſide of this 
+ hedge, repeating aloud ſome of his own 
verſes. 


1 19 J 

verſes. During theſe walks, he has 13 
often overheard by the country people. 
to their no ſmall aſtoniſhment, as he 
ſpeaks with great vehemence, and in a 
ſtile which they do not at all compre- 
hend. If therefore you enquire at them 
about his character, they will tell you he 
is a very good ſort of a man; but, with 

a ſignificant look, will at the ſame time 
-point to their foreheads with their fore- 
fingers. 5 
He deteſts Tandon; but, in | ſpite of 
this, I generally. prevail with him to pay 
me a town-viſit every winter. Three 
years ago he arrived at my houſe in Pall- 
Mall upon the twentieth day of January, 
at eleven o' clock in the forenoon. One 


of my ſervants at that time was a young 


lad about nineteen years of age, whom [ 
had ſent for from the country: he had 
but juſt arrived, and had never before 
been in any town which conſiſted of 
more than ten houſes: he was a tall 
ſtout fellow. After dinner, our Author 
. ordered his ſervant to bring this 

| lad 


VV 

lad up to his chamber, he told him, that 
If he Coats promiſe to do what he ſhould 
bid him, he would give him a guinea, 
The lad grinned, ſcratched his head, and 
made the promiſe. He then ordered his 
fervant to equip the lad with a ſhirt with | 
lace ruffles, filk ſtockings, and his beft 

ſuit of white and filver, The hair- 
drxeſſer being now arrived, our Author 
_ Gdefired him todrefs that Gentleman in the 
very tip of the mode. The poor Friſeur 
| ſtared, felt the fellow's hair, which very 
much refembled brafs wire, both in co- 
"tour and- ſubſtance. ** Monſieur have de 
hair very good and ſtrong, but moſt 
terribly out of order.” The hair-dreſfing, 
however, being at laſt finiſhed, after 
many wry faces upon the part of the 
Friſeur, and as many upon that of the 
poor fellow under his hands, our gentle- 
man was next furniſhed with a ford; 
and a coach having been called, away 
went our Author and his new friend to 
| Drury-tane play-houſe. I happened to 
meet any” at the of the ſtairs. 
; | Never 


1 


Tal 


Never in my whole life * 1 remember 
to have been ſo much aſtoniſhed. It is 
quite needleſs for me to attempt to give | 
the reader the moſt diſtant idea of Peter's 
figure; the manner in which he moved 
and looked were far beyond defcription, + 
at leaſt my powers of it. But that this. 
very extraordinary and unaccountable 


figure was my man Peter, at that time 


never entered into my head, Our Author 
very 227 wiſhed me good night, 
ſaying, „ My friend and I are going to 
the play; poſfibly may bring him to 
ſup with you;“ and away they marched. 
Hitherto had my aſtoniſhment kept me 
gaping and ſpeechleſs ; ; but no ſooner was 
the ſtreet-door ſhut, than I burſt out 
into a moſt immoderate fit of laughter. 
& Well, friend of mine, (ſaid I) thou 
haſt, I * * ſome very exotic acquaint- 
ances; but of all J have as yet ſeen, this 
ſurely is the moſt exotick. I ſtepped into 
the parlour, and took up a book, but 
+ could not get my friend's friend out of 
| my head. f would at one time recollect 3 


„ 


hls ſword, which produced Pe Me loud 


laugh; then would the lace ruffles and 


the large red hands come acroſs me. In 
ſhort, f began to be afraid leſt I ſhould: 
burſt a veſſel, and produce a news-paper 
paragraph of a gentleman who expired. 
in a violent fit of laughter. But having 
at laſt a little compoſed myſelf, I was 
next confounded with a moſt terrible 
noiſe, which ſeemed to proceed from the 
kitchen. I opened the parlour door; 
the kitchen was in an uproar; 1 odd 
diſtinctly hear the Friſeur's voice: I 
run the bell; no anſwer; another loud 
roar: I rung again; another burſt, but 

no anſwer: I rung a third time with 
violence; ſtill no anſwer. I have an 
old domeſtic, who has been forty years. 
in my ſervice; he is a fellow of humour, 
but has a moſt inexorable ſet of features, 
1 had always, till then, believed, that to 
| diſcompoſe his would be fully as difficult 
as to relax thoſe which are carved upon a. 
peruke-maker's block: I therefore thought 


_ that Jobn would certainly be able to give 
me: 
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me an account of all this anarchy, * 
accordingly bawled at the top of the 
kitchen ſtairs, Jobn, Fabn, what, John, 1 


Ey: Coming, an't pleaſe your, ho- 
nour,” at laſt cries John. Jobn ap- 


peared with his eyes full of water, his 


cheeks enflamed, and ſtifling a laugh. 
« What, John, you laughing too; are 
you all mad of wy 

excuſe me, I cannot help it for the ſoul 
of me.” “ But pray, John, try if you 
can tell me what's the matter.“ 
dear Sir, Peter, Peter.“ 
of Peter? — “ Why, don't you know, 
Sir? Why the fine gentleman you ſaw 
go out juſt now with Mr. Crancocc, was 
Peter. Is that poſſible?— —< Indeed; 
and indeed, Sir, tis nothing but truth. 
I thought from the firſt that your honour: 
had been in the ſecret. Vonder is poor 


Mr. Leblanc in the kitchen, ſwearing that 
this night's job has been five ſhillings out 


of his pocket; that he has broken two- 
new combs, and entirely ruined his beſt, 


pair of ſciſſars,” — inſtantly eompte- 


ee 8 Ws. 


ce O Lord Sir, pleaſe 


„ O0 
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| prehended the whole affair ; one of my 
friend's frolicks, thought I. My mirth, 
bowever, was now ſomewhat damped, by 
the reflection, that probably he might 
bring himſelf into ſome diſagreeable ſitu- 
ation by this extraordinary meaſure. 1 
therefore hurried away to Drury- lane 
playhouſe, having been informed that 
our Author had ordered the coachman te 


drive thither. The play was Macletb. 


No ſooner had the box-keeper- opened 
the door of the front boxes, than I be- 


Held Peter ſeated in the back row of the 
third box from that in which I was, but 
Mr. Crancocc J at firſt could not perceive. 
The houſe was crowded, but that part 
which could ſee Peter ſeemed much more 
attentive to him than to what paſſed upon 
the ſtage; and indeed this was not to be 
wondered at; for certain I am, that 
upon no ſtage was there ever ſeen any 
figure ſo completely groteſque. The 
witches were at that time dancing round 
their cauldron; they were well dreſſed, 


and did indeed * not to have much 
reſemblance 
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' reſemblaned to. any | thing terveſteia. I 


bu Peter bodied much; likes: ad inis 
tant of another world than they did. 


Though ſenſible haw inadequate I am to 


” ſuch a taſk, I yet cannot help endeavour- 


ing to ſketch ſome of the capital lines of 
this extraordinary exhibition. He fab 
motionleſs and upright, his cheſt greatly 


projected, his mouth and eyes wide open. 


the ſtare of the laſt being never relieved: 
by a ſingle wink. Though I faid that 
he ſat, he yet did not ſeem to reſt upon 
his feat, but rather looked. as if he was 
faſtened to the wall with a large nail 
drove through each ſhoulder, He had 


much the air of à wooden lion, which 


you may have ſeen fixed to the prow of : 
a ſhip, The operations of Mr. Leblane: © 
having raiſed an unuſual itching in his 


head, he had frequent recourſe to it with 


his nails, which made prodigious havock. 
It now very much reſembled a furze-buſts 


in the morning, after a night of froſty 
miſt; the heat of the houſe, and tkæ 


K having thrown . 
bim 


{i a&T 


kim into a violent ſweat, the drops came 
trotting down his brow, and from thence: 

took their way, ſome down his cheeks,. 
others down his noſe, marking their 

_ courſe with powder and pomatum ; theſe: 
be was every moment wiping off with: 

=— the back of his left hand, and in ſo do- 
ing, he diſplayed a. palm no leſs remark- 
able for the depth of its lines than for its 
ſize and colour: from the wriſt of this. 
hand hung fluttering a yard of lace, the 

* ruffle having been quickly reduced to 
' this condition, in conſequence of having. 
catched hold of the pommel of his ſword, 
which ſtuck up in a perpendicular poſi- 
tion. The only buttons of his waiſtcoat 
Which had entered into their holes, were 
the three loweſt ones; the boſom of his 
ſhirt being alſo wide open, diſcoyered a 
breaſt upon which Nature had liberally 
beſtowed a moſt comfortable covering of 

a dark red colour. Though the houſe, 

as I have already obſerved, was very 
much crowded, I could yet remark people 
 eadearouring to edge as far from him as 

| | * 
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— dolible; and even thoſe who were at 


ſome conſiderable diſtance, plied their 
fnuff- boxes in a moſt aſſiduous manner, 
every one caſting upon his neighbour a 
look of ſuſpicion. I was at no loſs to 
gueſs the real cauſe, and began to wait 
with impatience for the end of the act, 
intending then to endeavour to carry off 
poor Peter, whoſe condition now greatly 
excited my pity, though I at that time 
little knew how much he really deſerved. 
it; for at that very moment did Peter 
moſt firmly believe that he was actually 
in hell. The fellow was, beyond mea- 
ſure, ignorant, credulous, and ſuperſti- 
tious: he had often heard that the mouth 
of hell was in London. Our Author, in 
their way to the playhouſe, had dropt 
hints which were not without their ef- 
fects. Upon their arrival at the outward” - 
_ paſſage, the hurry and confuſion, but, 
above all, the ragged ſable link-boys,, 
made him give perfect credit to our 
Author, when he remarked, with ſeem- 


ing 3 that they were now ar- 
rived 
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rived at the entrance of Satan's palace, 
and that theſe (pointing to the boys) 
were ſome of his attendants. He alſo 
met with equal credit, when he informed 
him, that within he would find great 
Hluminations, and other marks of re- 


joicing, upon their account, which was 


Always the caſe when. any. ſtrangers ar- 
rived; and that the damned then got a 
holiday, and put on their beſt cloaths, 
Peter was by this time in a very ſad pickle; 
but the curtain being now drawn up, he 
no ſooner ſaw and fmelled the cauldron, 
with the witches round it, than his fears 
bdgan- to operate in a very ſtrong and 
powerful manner. The act being at laſt 
finiſhed, I found our Author at my elbow. 
So, ſo, (ſays he, laughing) the raſcals at 
home have, I ſuppoſe, told you the whole 
ſtory ; but pray, for whom do you think 

that I have made Peter paſs with great 
| ſucceſs? I can aſſure you that many peo- 
ple here actually take Peter for a Siberian 
nobleman . Pob / ſaid I ſomewhat pee- 


; , and having ſlipped away from 
him, 


Le [ 29 1 
1 seid as faſt as 1 could to abe 
where ſat the nobleman of Siberia rooted 

to his ſeat, and ftewipg in his own greaſe. 

1 ſeized his arm, ſaying, „Peter, fellow 

me directly.“ Peter followed mechani- 
cally, uncenſeious whither he went, or 
whom he followed. I ran along the paſ- 
| ſage with him; and ſtopping my noſe, 
puſhed him into a chair, and get into 
one myſelt, having firſt directed the 
chairmen where they ſhould go. If Pater 
was in terror when in the playhouſe, he 

was now in agony : a chair he had hee r 

ſeen nor heard of; the motion feemed to 

him perfectly unaccountable; and, as he 
afterwards declared, he ſhut his eyes, 
ſaid his preyers, and firmly believed, 
that while he Was proceeding to Pall- 

Mall, he was all that time tumbling 

down to the pit that has no bottom. 

Upon opening the chair, he ſeemed de- 

void of ſenſe and motion ; but his fellow 

ſervants having at length rouſed him wp, 

he ſhewed ſome ſigns of recollection- I 


was afraid leſt we poor fellows brain 
f ſhould 
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* moll have received A ork Soi which 


zit never would recover; and in fact he 
was not himſelf again for ſome weeks. 
However, the affair having been repeat- 

edly explained to him, and having been, 
by my orders, carried two or three times 
by John to the One Shilling Gallery, he 
-at laft luckily got the better of all his 
apprehenſions. I have been thus parti- 
*cular with regard to this young man, 
becauſe he is the ſon of my ploughman, 
an ald truſty ſervant for whom I have a 
great eſteem. As for Mr. Crancocc, 1 
fat up for him till two in the morning, 


= s but no Mr. Crancocc appeared. As I knew | 
the man, I began to imagine, that in a 
pet he had ſet out for his own houſe. in 


the country; 'nor was I deceived; for 


that very night had he got into a poſt- 
cChaiſe in Piccadilly, and having paſſed 
the night at Brentford, proceeded on his 
journey. I loſt no time, but followed 
him next day. Our Author, though 
- whimſical, is yet one of the beſt natured 

men in the world. I was therefore hardly 
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an War with him bene every b . 

forgiven and forgotten, and in a few : 
days we feturned to town together. But 
ſince that time I have made it a conſtant 
rule never to expoſtulate with him upon 
any whim or fancy that happens to come 
into his head, let it be of never fo extra- 
ordinary a nature: I alſo give all my 
ſervants ſtrict injunctions to obey all his 
otders directly, and without heſitation, 

* © howeverſtrangethey may appear to them; 
and, above all things, I recommend to 
them to preſerve their e when he 

ſpeaks to them. | „ 

Our Author is ſomnetianen very abſent: 2 

Of this I could give many droll inſtances; 3 
I ſhall trouble the reader with only one. 

The laſt time I had the pleaſure of his 

company at my houſe, he had been kept 
in town, much againſt his will, a week 

longer than he intended, waiting for 
ſome ſtrong ſhoes which he wanted to 

: take with him to the country. Upon a 

Sunday, at breakfaſt, 1 propoſed going 
that day to court; he agreed. About 
twel vez 


1 


os. I found bim in the parlour, cm2 * 
pletely and well dreſſed in a very hand- 
ſome ſuit of blue and gold. He walked 
backwards and forwards, beſtowing, 
every now and then, a hearty. curſe upon 
bis dog of a ſhoemaker. Garth's Diſ- 
bpenſary lay upen the table; he took it up, 
Norv to open it juſt at that line, 


Aud his high helmet Was a cl, 1ſe-flool-p an. | 


Which having twice Wes with great 
- * emphaſis, he muttered to himſelf, & I 
dan hardly think that it would do, yet 
2} Garth muſt certainly have tried it.“ 
He then rung the bell; John quickly 
made his appearance, © Here, John, 
bring me directly a clean cloſe- ſtool pan, 
well cleaned, do you hear; and harkee, 
throw into it a dit of lighted paper.” 
„ Ves, pleaſe your honour,” ſays John, 
without altering a muſele of his face. 
As for me, I well knew the neceflity of 
deing ſilent. In comes John with the 
 loke-ftool pan, _ delivers it into our 
_ Authers 
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' Althor's hand with as much gravity as 
if he had been helping him to a ſoup- 


- plate. Our Author immediately claps it 
upon his high-dreſſed head, runs to the 


glaſs, Ves, faith, it does make an ex- 


cellent helmet.“ The, glaſs was placed : 
between the windows. Juſt at that in- 
fant does he behold his ſhoemaker paſſing 
by. Away he ſcampers with the helmet 
upon his head, opens the ſtreet- door, 
and runs after him, bawling, Mr. Chap- 
lin, Mr. Chaplin. The ſhoemaker hear- 
ing his name, turns about; but ſeeing a 

man in full dreſs, with a cloſe-ſtool pan 
upon his head, walking quickly up to 

bim, began directly to mend his pace, 
as he perceived the mob beginning to 


gather, and did not know what to think 
of. the figure which he ſaw purſuing him. 


Our Author finding that Chaplin would 
not ſtop, gave up the purſuit with many 
_ a hearty curſe. Having followed him as 
faſt as I could, I found him returning 
with great compoſure, never once regard 


5 ing the crowd at his heels. I immediately 
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put him in mind of his ſituation; upon 
which I was as much aftoniſhed at his 
preſence as I formerly had been at his 
abſence of mind ; for taking the pan from 
his head, and diving his hand into his 
pocket, he pulled out a large quantity of 
ſilver, which having toſſed into the pan, 
he gave it a rattle or two, and then threw 
pan, filver and all, into the air. The 
mob opened, fearing the fall of the pan; 
but upon its reaching the ground, they 
fell to ſcrambling for the ſilver, crying, 
<< (God bleſs his noble honour, there's no 
madneſs about him; It has been for a 
wager I warrant you.” By theſe means 
We reached bome unmoleſted, unattended. 
Our Author, when alone, ſpends a 
good deal of his time jn reading and in 
writing; and in winter he does both by 
candle- light. As ſoon as he has written 
any thing, he toſſes it into his table- 
drawer, and thinks no more about it. 
This table-drawer is a magazine of moſt 
curious originals, chiefly poetry, though f 
en. and then a proſe eſſay occurs. 


TS | 


. 
During a ſtay of ſome weeks which R 
lately made at his houſe, I one day took 
a fancy to rummage this drawer, where 
I found the pieces which I now offer to 
the Public, with a multiplicity of others, 
moſtly tales. With the tales I was par- 
ticularly pleaſed; but as my friendſhip 

for the Author may very probably happen 
to make me partial in judging of the 
merit of his writings; and as the taſte 
of the Public may perhaps happen to be 
very different from mine, I, for theſe 
reaſons, determined to publiſh at. firſt 
only two of theſe tales, by way of a trial. 
Should theſe be reliſhed, it will then be 
time enough to publiſh the others. But 
never was IJ more puzzled than when I 
wanted to ſelect two for this trial. I 
read them all again and again; to me all 
had equal beauties. When I had finiſhed 
the firſt one, I laid it- down, ſaying, 
Well, that ſhall ſurely be one. I had 
no ſooner read the ſecond, than I re- 
peated the ſame words ; and ſo on through _ 


the whole parcel. At laſt 1 wrote thein © 'Y 


event 
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Feveral titles upon ſmall ſlips of paper, 
threw them into my hat, and gave it a 
Make; then ſhutting my eyes, I put in 
my hand: the two which I happened to 
lay hold of were the White Swellings and 
the Tables Turned: accordingly the Mpite 
Swellings and the Tables Turned are the 
two which ſhall determine the fate of 
their brethren. Having thus accounted 
for the manner in which theſe papers 
came into my poſſeſſion, I ſhall now pro- 
ceed' to anſwer ſome objections which I 
can eaſily foreſee will be made to their 
publication. And in the firſt place, it 
may be ſaid that this publication is a 
flagrant infringement of the ſacred laws 
of hoſpitality. My anſwer to this is very 
mort: If the Author himſelf pardons, 
nay, even laughs at that infringement, I 
think that no body elſe has any right to 
find fault with me upon that ſcore. In 
che ſecond place, ſome may ſay, that I 
mould have informed the world whether 
my Author is married, or a batchelor; 
Af he | is a man of fortune, or bred to any b 
profeſſion; 0 
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proſetion; at what unĩverſity he fludied, 
and what are now his purſuits in life. 
I anfwer, that I leave to the common 
herd of Biographers to trouble their 
readers with triſles of this nature; but 
that, for my part, I was determined to 
mention no incident relating to my Au- 
thor, unleſs it was both material and 
intereſting. Others again may, in the 
third and laſt place, object, that the 
tales have, by their freedom, a tendeney 
to corrupt the minds of youth; and that 
whatever has any ſuch tendency ſhould, 
in this age of profligacy and licentiouſ- 
neſs, be carefully ſuppreſſed. My anfwer 
is, that cheſe Tales, inſtead of taintmg | 
the youthful mind, will, I imagine; be 
found to have juſt the contrary effect. 
Ideas of 4 certain kind muſt, at ſome 
ſeaſons, infallibly enter into the minds of 
all young men, and alſo of all young 
women, who have in their veins a drop 
of healthful Vlood. Books therefore 
which hide thefe ideas in a myſterious 
"Hes, are W as pernicious as thoſg,s 
DE infamous 


WT 
infamous ones, the profeſſed deſign - ob 
which is, to diſplay them with all the 
powers of the moſt inflammatory deſcrip- 
tion. Thoſe of the latter kind are read 
with the moſt attentive avidity; no ſmile 


zs ſen to illume the countenance of the 


reader, for theſe ideas are of a very ſeri- 
ous caſt. I, for theſe reaſons, maintain, 
that the Author, who, at the ſame time 
that he raiſes ſuch ideas, alſo raiſes our 
laughter, by rendering them familiar 
without danger; neither vitiates the 

heart, nor inflames the mind; but, on. 
the contrary, furniſhes both of them 
with the moſt powerful of all antidotes 
againſt the moſt ſubtile of all poiſons... 
I can figure to myſelf a father, who, 
upon finding his Polly with theſe Tales 


in her hand, and a ſmile upon her face, 


ſnatches from her the book, and in a 
violent paſſion throws it into the fire, 
ſaying, © Fy, fy, Polly, how can you 
think of reading ſuch books ? I can 
alſo figure to myſelf, that next day the 


> Se father finds the ſame Polly reading 
ä FR | 
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Paradiſe Loſt with a ſerious countenance, 
her boſom heaving, and her cheeks glow- 
ing; he peeps over her ſhoulder, and 
ſays, Ay, ay, Paradiſe Loft! that's a 
good girl; you may read that book with | 
perfect ſafety.” “ You fool, but ſhe 
may not; Paradiſe Loft is for your Polly 
one of the moſt unſafe books in the Eng- 
liſh language; and yeſterday. you took 
from her, and flung into the are, one 
_ infinitely ſafer.” - | 
The reader of diſcernment will eaſily 
perceive, that of the following pieces the 
proſe ones and the Epitaph are all of them. 
ſerious, the reſt being in the burleſque or 
comic ſtyle. It will however be proper 
that I give ſome account of the occaſion 
upon which the firſt of theſe proſe pieces 
was written, About a year after the 


ceoncluſion of the laſt war, Mr. Job Tip- 


Z  hinſon, and his brother Mr. Adam, both 
of them perſons of great ingenuity, and 
Intimate acquaintances of our Author, 

had ſtruck out a new branch of trade, 

which was of ſuch a nature as to involre 
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-hi worthy gentlemen in a a prod] gi6us 
expence, but which, at the fame time, 


did not at firſt ſucceed fo well as they had 


expected. Having laid open their ſitu- 
ation to our Author, to whoſe talents 
and humanity they were no ſtrangers, 


they intreated his advice and aſſiſtance. 
He immediately aſſured them that their 


plan was an excellent plan; and that the 
only reaſon of its hitherto unſucceſsful 


appearance was, that it had never as yet 


been notified to the Public in a proper 
manner. He aceordingly ſat down, and 
wrote for them the following paper, 


which being printed and circulated, 


brought Meſſrs. Tiplinſons a moſt prodi- 
_ gious run of buſineſs, They are now in 
a rich and flouriſhing condition, and 
take all opportunities of teſtifying their 


gratitude to our Author, whom they | 
+, eſteem as their beſt friend and greateſt 


benefactor, ; 
7 


— tad A. are written a by 10 the Author ; 


| thol . E, by che Editor. 
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To "_ Publick in general, but move fare 

__ to fuch gentlemen as want wives, 

to fach ladies as want huſbands, and ib 

1 80 2 huſbands and wives ar want children, 

er dfire to have their coun exchanged; the 

| followity ADDRESS 'is humbly offered by 

rhbeir noſt obedient and much obliged humble 

ſervants, Job and Adam Tipkinſon, ſworn 

marriage and child brokers, mnidertakers and 

appruiſert, at the original Huſband, Wife 

and Child warehouſe," at the fign of the Ola = 

Abraham and Bari, e | 
London . f 


I. is of lows grown a deci | 
4 +qibegin advertiſements with a long, 
_ elaborate introduction, in which the adver- 
tiſer endeayours to convince his readers, 
that he does not conſult his own intereſt 
ſo much as he does that of the public, 
when he. deſires them to purchaſe his 
goods; but this language is daily uſed by 
ſo great a variety of-notorious impoſtors, 
that it now every where meets with that 
contem pt which it fo * deſerves. 
4 For 


1 


For our part, we will be ſo „* as to 
confeſs, that to gain a livelihood in an 
honeſt way was what firſt induced us to 
think of our preſent occupation, though 
at the ſame time we hope not to be dif- 
believed when we declare, that our pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs was rendered doubly 
agreeable by reflecting, that ſhould our 
ſcheme prove profitable to ourſelves, it 
would, at the ſame time, contribute to 
the pleaſure, health and happineſs of our 
fellow creatures. Marriage, when en- 
tered into with judgment, is that tate of 
life which is certainly moſt productive 
both cf publick utility and private hap- 
pineſs: but we have long obſerved, that 
many gentlemen who were deſirous to 
enter into this ſtate were, from various 
eceireumſtances, often unable to find 
matches to their taſte, and conſequently 
obliged to paſs an infipid ſingle life, diſ- 
_ "agreeable to themſelves, and uſeleſs to 
the public. And we are alſo fully ſen 
- fible, that the ſituation of the ladies who | 
want huſbands is ſtil} more — 29 
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and is a with ſtill greater hard 
ſhips. Theſe conſiderations therefore firſt 
made us think of opening a warehouſe, 
where any gentleman or lady of a fair 
character, and in good circumſtances, 
might have their e choice of ſome hundreds 
of young perſons, all willing and able to 
marry at a moment's warning. We ſhall 
now proceed to give a particular account 
of our plan. We have two ſeparate 
offices; one well ſtocked with men ready 
to become huſbands, the other with wo- 
men as ready to become wives. Our 
women at preſent amount to the number 
of two hundred and fifty; of theſe there 
are one hundred and fifty of different 
ſtatures and complexions, all handſome, 

healthy, and in good order, from the 
age of fifteen to thirty, and aeg 
breeders, without blemiſh, crack, 
flaw. As theſe goods are deſigned for 2 
gentlemen who want to have children by 
their own wives, they may, in two years 
after the marriage, be returned, in caſe 
of barrenneſs proved to be their fault, 
when 


[44] 
_ when the huſband ſhalt receive a divorce, 

along with the money paid for his wife; 
or if, inſtead of the money, he inclines to 
take another wife, he may have his choice 
of all thoſe marked at the ſame price with 
thi: one whom he returned. But as we 
have ſometimes - found cuſtomers who 
were either diffident of themſelves, or, 
for particular reaſons, ſo very deſirous of 
quickly having children, as to prefer to 
any other a young woman already with 


child; we have always by us ſeverals 


warranted pregnant, but not ſo far gone 
with child as to diſcover any very viſible 
marks of being ſo: and that the delicacy 

of purchaſers may be as little offended as 

poſſible, we take care that ſuch of our 

girls as are deſigned for this branch, 
beſides being the ' moſt ſimple, young, 
and innocent that we can find, always 
change their fituation, during a deep 


ſleep occaſioned by a proper quantify of 


opium, ſo that even they themſelves 
know nothing of the matter, and muſt 
therefore til „— their buſ- 

bands 


41] 


| bands to be the fathers of their childein; | 
But beſides the two claſſes of perſons 
already mentioned, there is yet a third, 
which conſiſts of Gentlemen Widowers 
advanced in years, and already bleſſed 


width a numerous offspring; who would 


be glad to marry a ſober, decent matron, 
proper for ſuperintending their family, 
without being in any danger of adding 
to its number: we have therefore, for 
the uſe of ſuch perſons, a very clever 
_ aſſortment of neat, cleanly women, both 
old maids and widows, all warranted 
barren, and who are daily in the practice 
of taking care of a large family, as they 
have che charge of the linen, marketting, 
and, in ſhort, of every thing relating to 
houſe-keeping in the female office, which 
is a charge of no ſmall importance and 


extent. In caſe any of theſe laſt ſhould 


by chance at any time prove with child, 
they may be exchanged, and the child is 
taken care of by us. So much for the 


female office. The other office conſiſts 1 


of men ONO to become huſbands ; ; and- 
| this 
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bis we apprehend to be fully more bene- 
ieial to the public than our female office. 
For as unrelenting cuſtom has reduced 
the Jadies to the cruel neceſſity of con- 
_ cealing their defires, and diſguiſing their 
feelings as to many points, but chiefly 
with regard to thoſe upon which their 
happineſs moſt efſentially depends; and 
as it is thought highly improper for them 
to make what are called advances, we 
imagined that nothing could be more 
meritorious than to make this matter as 
eaſy to the moſt amiable and elegant part 
of the human ſpecies, as it already is to 
the more rough and brutal; and to re- 
ſtore to the ladies that equality with 
which Nature inveſted them, but of 
which the barbarity of modern manners 
has moſt unjuſtly deprived them. It is 
indeed truly lamentable to conſider how 
many ladies of accompliſhed minds and 
independent fortunes are, from a total 
Want of proper offers, obliged to languiſn 
and wither in the cold ungenial and un- 
. natural ſtate of celibacy. We therefore 
take 
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| ae. the e to inform all Keb who 
ther young and blooming virgins, old 
maiden ladies, or experienced widows, 
that at our warehouſe they may be all 
fitted with the utmoſt ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch, as we have at preſent upon hand 

great choice of young men of all makes, 
ſorts and ſizes. And as ſome ladies might 
poſſibly think themſelves degraded by. 

looking for a huſband in this manner, 
we can aſſure them that they will ſee. 
none but Gentlemen, as we admit no, 
others. But many people may think it 
ſtrange, how we ſhould be able to find 
ſo many Gentlemen ready to marry any 
woman who ſhould take a fancy for them. 
This indeed did at firſt appear to our- 
ſelves to be an almoſt unſurmountable 
difficulty; but we: luckily happened to 
think of an expedient, in conſequence: 
of which we, in a very ſhort time, found 
as many as we could poſſibly wiſh for, 
who embraced our offers, not only with: 
alacrity, but with thanks; declaring, 
chat, upon our terms, they were in readi- 
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s Pride, r 


1 
molt hideous and loathſome in the ſhape 


of: woman. We were at the ſame time 


performing an action of the moſt: bene- 
ficent and charitable nature. Our expe- 
dient was this : we viſited all the differ- 


ent priſons in and about this metropolis, 
and in them met with many hundreds of 


handſome, ſtout: young gentlemen, who, 
after having been expoſed to be fhot ef 


during the laſt war-by ſea and Jand, 


America, Germany, and both Indies, 
found themſelves, upon their long wiſhed- 


for return to their native home, i in a ſtarv- 
ing condition; and after having made 
many unſucceſsful ſtruggles to extricate 


themſelves from the fangs of poverty, 


and to keep up the appearance of gentle- 


men, were at laſt rotting in a Jail for 
debts of ten, twenty, or thirty pounds. 
To theſe diſconſolate victims of hard- 


| heanted creditors we diſcloſed our propo- 


ſals;' offering at the ſame time to diſ- 
charge their debts, to feed and-to.clothe 
eien | : them, 


' 


e met 7 bet ew en 2 

_ which was from à tall, thin, palg-faceck 
native of North-Butain;, kis only anſwer my 
was, 'm in Luve. In a ſhort time, 
after the poor fellows had been well 
cleaned, new clothed, and a little fats 
tened, one would ſearcely have known 
them; and indeed we do not believe 
that there is now in the world a fet of 
more healthy, better looking men, We 
need not here inſiſt upon the great ex- 
penee and public utility which in general 
attend our ſcheme ; but theſe: cireum- 

ſtances appear with ſuch force in this 

laſt view of it, that we flatter ourſelves 

that we ſhall fome time hence meet with 
the encouragement and protection of 
parliament. As to our method of ſtock- 
ing our female office, we cannot be ſo 
communicative, as it is of ſuch a nature 
as to be in 5 danger of being copied 
by others; but the world may reſt 

alſured, that it is equally innocent and 
| © praiſe- 


* For this Meſſrs, Tipkinſon have actually applied, . 
and will 85 probably obtain it. >} 
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praiſe-worthy with that which we have 
juſt explained. In ſhewing our goods, 
the utmoſt regard is paid to ſecrecy and 


ddecorum; our clerks are all ſworn. to 


obſerve both of them in the ſtricteſt 
manner. Gentlemen who apply to us 
can be at no loſs; but as ladies very 
naturally may, we therefore think it 
neceſſary to inform theſe laſt, that upon 
pulling the largeſt bell- handle, marked P,“ 
which hangs exactly in the middle be- 
tween the two pillars, either one of our- 
ſelves, or a clerk; inſtantly appears, to 
whom the lady has only to mention what 
price ſhe would chuſe to give for a huſ- 
| band; upon which ſhe is deſired to apply 
| her eye to à ſmall round bit of glaſs, 
through which, unſeen herſelf, ſhe can 
have a diſtinct view of all the men at the 
price mentioned. In caſe ſhe likes the 
looks of any one, upon telling his num- 
ber, (for they are all marked upon the 
a ſhe may converſe with him in a 
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_ private chamber, and afterwards return, Dover | 


ünſeen by any body but the party and 
one of ourſelves. It is likewiſe eaſy to 
| conceal the face even from us by means 
of a maſk. Any reaſonable trial may be 
alſo had of our men, provided they are 
kept for the ſpace of 'only twenty-four 
hours ; and this time we found ourſelves 
| obliged to preſcribe, as when we firſt 
opened our warehouſe, we were conſi- 
derable loſers by certain old ladies of 

quality, ,who having . deſired ſeveral _— 
our beſt pieces 'of goods to be ſent to 
their houſes, under pretence of inſpefting 
them more at their leiſure, after keeping 
them for ſeveral weeks, returned them 
greatly damaged, and' at laſt left them 
upon our hands: and indeed we after- 
wards found out, that moſt of the ſaid 
ladies were already married. With this 
uſage we were, however, at that time 
obliged to put up, as we were then but | 
jul 3 upon buſineſs. | 
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_ twenty-four years of age: he is ſix feet 


5 * 3 
To be had cheap, a young man about 


high, ſtrong, and remarkably handſome. 


The loſs of a limb is diſagreeable only to 
the eye, as it is well Known to be by no 


means an eſſential diſadvantage, but ra- 
ther the contrary. Wanted, for our 
Old Bachelor trade, ſeveral young wo- 
men, from fourteen to twenty years of 


age, born dumb; and moſt W given 
for Old Maids, 


We have alſo lately a a third 
office, where Children of all kinds and 
ages may. be had and exchanged at the 
moſt reaſonable rates. Commiſſions from 
the country are moſt carefully attended 
to; and children, packed up in the neat- 


eſt manner, are ſent by the ſtage-coaches, 
at the ſame price with Game. 


As we are alſo undertakers, we , y 


hope. that ſuch perſons as have been mar- 


ried by means of any of our offices, wil! 
employ us in this our other capacity, 
when ſuch marriage ſhall have been diſ- 
ſolved by the death of one of the parties; 


81. 


pd indeed the ſurvivor is in ſome meꝛ⸗ 
ſure bound to do ſo, out of gratitude, in 
cale the marriage has been a happy one; 
but if it has been the contrary, the beſt 
atonement we can then make, is to bury 
the cauſe of their uneaſineſs. 


A Cauriox ro THE PUBLIC, +» 
Whereas Benjamin Paſsford and Son 
have, in imitation of us, lately fer up an 
office (only for Children) i in Milk-ſtreet, 
Cheapfide, and pretend to give ont, that 
their children are prefernbbe to ours. Tn 
anſwer to this impudent declaration, we 
mall only ſay, that we can, from un- 
doubred authority, aſſure the Public, 
that, to out (certiin Knowledge, the ſaĩd 
| Benjamin Palsford and Son have at pre- 
ſent in pay thirty eyſter- women, and 
fifteen porters, in order to breed; wherens 
all people who apply to us may be fure or”: -- 
: getting good blood, as we employ none 
but gentlemen and ladies of decayed for- 
tunes to work for us in that capacity.  - 
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Dean Swift Detected. 


1 * upon. Edinburgh. + 


| ar HAVE long thought that Dean Swift 
is by no means entitled to that rank 


| which, in the opinion of ſome few old 
people, he ſtill holds among our Engliſh 
authors. When he aims at wit, he puts 
me exactly in mind of a drunken porter, 
who reeling through the ſtreets at night, 
ſees a lamp burning near him, and 
ſtretches out his hands to lay hold of its 
poſt, in order to ſupport him; but the 
— of his brain making him ſee two 
poſts, he graſps at the viſionary one, 
and miſſing that which is real, tumbles 


into the kennel. Here, with his ſprawl- s 


ing, his ſwearing, his growling : and his 
grunting, he attracts the attention of a 


_ _ parcel of idle, fooliſh * who form = ( 


ring 


ö - 
- : 
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ring around him. Having at laft - hot i 
upon his legs, he, with. his nails, ſcrapes. | 


the dirt from his clothes, and then toſſes 


it in the faces of the ſurrounding mob; 


upon which thoſe who have eſcaped un- 
touched raiſe a, loud horſe-laugh at the 
expence of ſuch of their neighbours as 
he has by chance happened to beſpatter.. 
But indeed moſt people are now of my” 


way of thinking in this reſpect, except - 
ing, as I already obſerved, a few anti- 
quated folks, whom I ſhall. quietly leave. 
to the enjoyment of their own opinions, 
for there are in the world ſome people 
whom it is quite needleſs to attempt to 


convince, To open the mental. eye. 
When ſhut with an obſtinate prejudice, 
is an operation of no leſs difficulty than 
to couch the cataract, or to eradicate 
the gutta ſerena, I muſt however con- 


fels, that I have been Jong puzzled with 
one production commonly attributed to 


| this writer, I mean his Gull;ver's Travels, | 
as in the voyages to Lilliput and Brob- 


dingnag we now and then meet with 
_ ſome. 


„ e 7 
dme markes of genius and invention. 
E has therefore always been matter of 
wonder to me, how a perſon fo devoid 
af theſe in his other productions, ſhould. 
yet, in this alone, have had the good 
fortune in fome meaſure to ſtumble upon 


them. The voyages to Lapua and the 


 Houybnhnms, I was always convinced, 
were the genuine offspring of the Dean's 
pen; they bear evident marks of it: 


dut 1 was ſometimes inclined to think 


that thoſe to Lilliput and Brobdingnag 
were written by Dr, Arbuthnot, which, 
though not commonly known, is yet 
the caſe with regard to the Tale of a Tub. 
Dr. Arbutbnot was a man remarkable for 
genius, wit, and humour; but he was 
no leſs ſo for modeſty and good- nature. 
The Dean, who was in all theſe reſpects 

a very different perſon, -availing himſelf. 
gf the Doctor's mild and eaſy character, 
upon ſeeing with what applauſe the Tale 
of a Tub was univerſally received, had 
the meanneſs to drop hints that he was 
the author, The Doctor, either un willing 
to 


: ; 
*: 
ey 


e 
to exaſperate a man of the Dean's temper, ; 


or from the exceſſive indolence of his 
own, took no ſteps to undeceive the 
public in this particular; by which 
means this opinion has gained ſuch eredit, 
that it will be, I am afraid, no eaſy mat- 
ter now to overturn it. I can however 
aſſure the world, that I had this anec- 
dote from a very near relation of Dr. 
Arbuthnot, who ſhewed me the original 
copy of the Tale of a Tub in the Doctor's 
own hand-writing : the Doctor had, with 
great good humour, in his drolling way, 
interlined theſe words in the title- page, 
MHMritten by Dean Swift.” A ſfimilar 


opinion, from ſimilar reaſons, it is well 


known, long prevailed with regard al ſo 
to the Hi/tory of Fohn Bull, which is 
however now univerſally aHowed to have 
been written, not by the Dean, but by 
the Doctor. This therefore gives me 
fome reaſon to hope that this will like- 
wiſe ſoon be the caſe with regard to the 
Tale of a Tub. But to return to Gulliver's 
Trave h Though I lately met with thb 
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moſt convincing proofs, that of the whole 
of this piece the Dean was really and 
truly the writer; I yet, at the ſame time, 


he was indeed but merely the writer, 


compiler. 
L laſt year took it into my head to viſit 


France, Germany, and Italy. After ſpend- 
ing ſome time at Dublin, I ſet out for 
Cork, where, as in every other place, 


yards, for I have always had a great plea- 
dure in peruſing monumental inſcriptions, 
WF though never ſo trifling; and indeed I 


have now of theſe a moſt ample and cu- 


. rious collection, with the publication of 
which I ſhall probably ſome time hence 
if oblige the world. I went firſt to St, 
Murdech's church-yard, as being the moſt- 
conſiderable. Here, while I was walk 
ing, with my memorandum-ooæ in one 


met with proofs equally convincing, that 


or, to ſpeak more * y, only the | 


Ireland, where (to my ſhame be it ſpo- 
ken) I had never yet been, though I 


had many years ago made the tour of 


my firſt object was to examine the church- 


ny hand, 
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hand, and my. pencil in the other, I 
happened to ſtumble upon ſomething 
hard, which gave the great toe of my 
right foot a very ſevere blow. I looked 
_ - haſtily back, and even a little angrily, 

as people commonly do upon ſuch occa- 

ſions; I could ſee nothing; my curi- 
oſity was awakened : . I. always carry 
about with me an excellent pruning- 
knife; with it I therefore fell directly to 
work upon the graſs, which was very 
long and thick; but this being ſoon. 
cleared away, I found a grave-ſtone, with 
the following nnn in very legible | 
characters: = 


% Here reſteth, free from care, and PR a i 5 

cc Gillifer Lemule, mariner of Cork, | L 
| = Who, when alive, ſaw men both ſhort and tall, <4 
% Who knows what now he ſees, or if he ſees at all? 


The reader may have ſome faint idea 


of my aſtoniſhment, but he can have 1 


none of the pleaſure which I at that mo- 
ment felt. Aha! faid I, Mr. Dean, 


have I then at laſt found you out? Away 


1 poſted to the. pariſh-clerk, and told 
him 
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him that I would reward him for his 
trouble if he could inform me where had 


formerly lived one Gillifer Lemule, a 
failor, who was buried in St. Murdoch's 
church-yard, and if he had left any fa · | 
mily behind him. The clerk very civilly 
told me, that he believed he could ſatisfy 
me as to both theſe particulars; and 


having infpe&ed his book, he directed 


me to Cod-prece Alley, where he aſfured 
me, that a little way down, upon the 


right hand fide, ſtill lived the widow of 


this very perſon. To Cod. pirct Alley 
therefore I went, where I foon found 


her out. 


| She was a little woman, very 
much decayed, but ſtill ſprigktly. She 


directly told me, apen entering her door, 
that I needed not to give myſelf the 
trouble of coming in, as her houſe was the 


only one in the whole Alley where I 
would not find what I wanted, for that 
ber's had always been a reputable houſe. 
J laughed, and told her that ſhe entirely 
 -miſtook my buſineſs, I then aſked her 
if ber huſband had ever mentioned to 


her 


te) 


her my thing about certain Cie. ants and 
Pigmies whom he had ſeen in ſome of his 
voyages to foreign parts. She aſſured me 
that he often had, and that for her part 
ſhe had'goot reaſon to believe every thing, 
he ſaid, as Gilliſer had never told her a 
lie during all the twenty-ſeven years 
that they had lived together as man and 
wife; but that, alas! none of the neigh- 
bours would give him the leaſt credit, 
but laughed at him, and reputed him to 
be crazy. That hearing of one Dran 
Stoiſt, who was faid to be a book-maken, 
he had taken a journey to Dublin, to de- 
fire him to write his hiſtory; but that 

<a Dean, having firſt heard his ſtory, 
ordered him, in a ſurly manner, to get 
out of his houſe, ſaying, that he was 


either an impoſtor, or a madman, which, 


ſhe- imagined, at laſt broke poor Glifer's 
heart. Upon my enquiring if ſhe had in 
her poſſeſſion any papers belonging to 
her huſband, ſhe ſhewed me an old jour. 
nal- book, but ſo dirty, blotted; and illi 
written, ithat 1 ond make nothing i 
'I next 


7 1 
1 next ann if ſhe had any proofs of 
his eyer having actually been among 


ſuch firange folk. She ſaid, that ſhe had 
certain proofs of his having been among 


the Giants. I entreated that ſhe would 


* 
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/ direaly ſhew them to me, at the - ſame 


time earneſtly aſking what theſe pioofs 


were; her anſwer ſurpriſed me: ſhe 


ſaid that ſhe could not think of naming 


them, far leſs of ſhewing them to me. 


begged -her not to be fooliſh. She then 
took out of an old ſea-cheſt two large, 
hard, brown, oblong petrifactions, as 
they at leaſt appeared to me. As I had 
not the moſt diſtant notion what theſe 
ſubſtances were, I begged an explana- 
tion, ſaying, that I could not poſſibly 
_ comprehend what could make her ſo ſhy. 


She at laſt, after much heſitation, told 


me that the king of the Giants, Who was 
very fond of muſic, having ordered that 


a young man ſhould be made 2 good 
finger, Gillifer happened to be in a back 


court N into n aha were thrown 


from 


BY 


from a window of the palace; that he 
had picked them up, dried them, and 
kept them as a curioſity, I directly 
pulled out my purſe, and having counted 


ten guineas upon the head of the old 


cheſt, afked if ſhe would ſell them. The 
money was a temptation; the good wo- 
man, with tears in her eyes, aſſured me, 
that had ſhe not been very poor, ſhe. 
never would have parted with them, as 
| ſhe had a great regard for them, and as 


they ſerved, more than any thing, to 


make her remember poor Gzllifer,#— 
My next bufineſs was to find out the 
rector of the pariſh, from whom I begged 


permiſſion to lift and take with me Cilli= __ 
fer's grave-ſtone, He was a good, plain, 


devout man: he told me that, for his 
part, he moſt chearfully gave me full 
liberty to do with it what I pleaſed, as, 
in his opinion, the doubt expreſſed in 
the laſt line of the inſcription rendered it 
utterly improper to be ſeen in any place 
of Chriſtian burial. ——Hearing that the 
n and i nn Count ae as 
| 5 had 


t 


bad Reigkted & veſſel 0 eury to Francs | 
Me curse eollectiom of all the different 
| Kinds of free-ftone which are found in 
 Ttreland, and that this veſſel was, for cer- 
tain reaſons, to touch at Chathm 
immediately applied to the captain, ip] 
ſoon agreed with him to deliver at that 
place Cillifer's grave-ſtone, whieh I de- 
figned as a preſent to the Britiſh Muſeum. 
Upon my expreſfing to the Captain ben 
ſurpriſe at the nature of his cargo, he 
told: me that the Count was a man inde- 
fatfgable in his purfuit after knowledge; 
that he was now poſſeſſed of à moſt 
- amazing collection of all forts of that 
animal * vulgarly called' free-ſtone, in 
| forming which he had ranſacked Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, with every 
other country in Europe; and that after 
he had made experiments upon them, he 
then deſigned to build an Obſervatory, 
in which there would. not be. two. ſtones | 
15 ie eee Bilay * db Oe of 
Vhymittry, 4. . 
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Of the lame country; which, when finith-" 


„ ed, would certainly be the greateſt curi- 
olity in the modern world,” and infinitely 


I Vas aſtoniſhed to hear a ſeafaring man 
_ expreſs himſelf in ſuch terms; but 1 
_ ſoon found out that he was a younger 
brother of a good, though not an' «I 
family, and had been well educated. 
I was now a happy man; I was poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome very valuable curioſities, 
which were, at the ſame time; convinei 
proofs how groſsly Dean Swift had im- 
poſed upon the public. I could now 
eaſily account for the ſtriking difference 
between the voyages to Lilliput and Brob- 
dingnag, and thoſe to Laputa and the 
Houybnhnms. Many people have ob- 
ſerved to me, that they were pleafed with 
the former, as they were natural, and 
had very much the air of a true ſtory; 
while they were diſguſted wich the latter, 
as being improbable and overſtrained. 
For the reaſon of this they can now be at 
no oy This diſeevery affords alſo a 
F moſt 


ſurpaſs the wonders of the ancient ene. | 
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e remarkable inſtance of the barren - 
neſs of Swift's invention; for we find 
him ſo totally at a loſs for a name to his 
traveller, as, with a very ſmall altera- 
tion, to adopt that of the poor fellow 
who had applied to him, and whom he 
firſt robbed of his ſtory, and then uſed in 
the above barbarous manner. I re- 
turned home' by the way of Scotland, 
having long had a deſire to ſee Edin- 
burgh, that mart of taſte, and emporium 
of literature. Upon my arrival in this 
city, I was no longer aſtoniſhed at the 
great number of maſterly writers with 
which it abounds ; the height and ſmell 
_ of its houſes are evidently the cauſes of 
* this. A certain Hiftory of England was 
._ written in a houſe below, in which lived 
{rx ſeparate families in as many Hloors. 
Had the author written it in Lenden, in 
a low parlour, or in a firſt, or even a 
fecond floor, we could not now have 
been able to boaſt of having, in our age, 
and in our language, a work equal, if 
not ſu perior to thoſe: immortal produc- 85 
1 5 tions 
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tions of the moft celebrated hiſtorians of 
| Greece and Rome. It gave me however 
great pain to obſerve, that the inhabi- 
tants are now very much getting into 
the taſte of our London houſes, which 
they emphatically enough call Houſes 


within themſelves. But, without having 


the ſecond ſight, I will venture to fore- 


tell, that as ſoon as they ſhall have been 


for ſome time. in lower and ſweeter ha- 
bitations, they will gradually loſe their 
genius and talents for compoſition, for 
which they are at preſent ſo remarkable. 
It is almoſt incredible, though perfectly 

true, that there are now in this wonder- 
ful place no leſs than two hundred 
Mriters, and of theſe again one half at 


leaſt are Writers to the Signet, as they are 
called, which is, I imagine, a Scotticiſm 


for Signal Writers, or writers of eminence. 


An Engliſh author would be aſtoniſhed to 


receive a letter directed to him in the 


following manner: *« ToL—dLy-tt-t-n, 


a writer of note; yet in Scotland no- 


thing is more common. 1 el have,. 
4 more 


— 


8) 


mere than once, ſoerr letters directed to 
Mr. Such- a- one, Writer to- the Signet: 
Every country has its own cuſtoms. I 


ty ĩbute paid to literary merit is one great 
reaſon of its abounding ſo much in this 
one. — I was preſent at an Afembly, 
Where I ſaw ſeveral gentlemen balance 
through their minuets in a very ſurprifing 
manner, as I was informed that they 
had, each of them, drank at leaft three 
bottles of claret after dinner. I was 
alſo preſent at a Concert, where I was 
highly delighted with ſome of the airs 
proper to this country, ſuch as, The 
 Dyucks * dang oer my Daduie.— Wup + at 
the Widow, my Laddie.—The bumyſ brucket 
3 gur rub * ceaſe with Strae.— 
-  Beſfſies 
7 . The Ducks knocked FO 
I Wap is a word of great energy, and. which can- 
not be rendered into Enghih without a confiderable 
eircumlocution; it properly. fignifies a ſmart ſtroke 
with ſomething ſtiff and elaſtic, while it regains its : 
former poſition after being 2 nh. — 2 
N of cane or whalebo me. | 


The pretty dirty girl. 
$ Fy make her be cleaned with draw. 


am even apt to imagine that this public 


TS 


Beffit's FRET I and The Flowers 1 of 
Edinburgh.—— Theſe airs have a native 
ſimplicity, and a plaintive ſoftneſs, which 
at once raviſh and ſoothe the ſoul of every 
bearer. But theſe pleaſing ſenſations 
were in a moment utterly annihilated hy 
a moſt horrid hurly-burly, which all at 
once burſt forth from the orcheſtra, and 
me _— in my opinion, have very 


nn 


4 Theſe flowers are 2 25 to Edinburgh are of 
a fine ycllow colour, and have a moſt Fragrant ſmell, 
particularly in the morning and evening, when the 
dew is upon them. Upon looking into Linnzus, I 
find that they are of the jonquil tribe. He thus de- 
ſcribes them with his uſual accuracy: Jenguilla ma- 
jor Edinburg. fel. larg. long. curv. deaurat, moll. et 
admodum ꝑ ut in. ac adhar. odor. ſuawiſs. gener. tam 
maſcul. quam amin. at peſlerior. plerumgue largior. ſunt. 
Linn, Geer. Plant. pag. 144. tom. 2. fol. edit. Leipæ. 
lh he citizens uſed formerly to cultivate theſe flowers 

in parterres before their front doors, which gave the 
principal firect a very pretty and uncommon appear- 
ance; but the preſent Magiſtrates, pretending that. 
_ theſe flower plots were an incumbrance, have lately 

deprived the inhabitants of this inuocent pleaſure, 
excepting in their Backſides, where they are Nill at 
full liberty to raiſe as many of "theſe flowers as they” 
ineline. 
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| | properly been named the Brazier' Con- 


certo. I found that this rumbling- piece 
was compoſed by a Scotch nobleman, who 
has moſt unaccountably taken it into his 
head that he has ſome taſte for muſic; 
but, which is ſtill more unaccountable, 
his compoſitions are very much admired 
by the Scotch Dillettanti, and preferred 
even to the ancient muſic of their own 
country. For my part, I ſhould imagine 
that this admiration is pretty much found- 
ed upon that principle which makes us 
admire a perſon born blind, who can play 
a hand at whiſt without revoking, though 
this perſon may at the ſame time, with 
regard to real knowledge of the game, be 
a moſt execrable player. But I ſoon 
found that this nobleman, who happened 
to be preſent, was not only a compoſer, 
but alſo a performer; for running up .to 


the man who played the firſt fiddle, he 


ſnatched the inſtrument out of his hands, 
and began to play with ſuch fury and 
_ agitation, as to have more the appear- 
ance of a madman than a muſician. He, 

Sf | in 
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in three ſtrokes, broke as many bows, 

and with his elbow made the blood 
ſpring from the noſe of a very quiet- 

looking little man, who was, at his fide, 
moſt inoffenſively blowing his german- 
flute. As for his L--d--p, he, I ſuppoſe, 
imagined that he was all the while ani- 
mating the band, and giving ſpirit to the 
muſic ; but inſtead of this, it was eaſy to 
ſee that he perplexed the one and con; 

founded the other. I cannot help giving 
one piece of advice to this nobleman, 
which is, to confine both his compo- 
ſition and his performance to his own 
country. But indeed there is, I imagine, 
no great occaſion for giving this advice, 


as I am pretty certain that they never 


were, nor ever will be Hears of in any 
otber. | . 

I received great civilities from the Pei 
feflors of the Univerſity ; and, in return, 
preſented them with my proofs of Swift's 
Impoſition, as a natural curioſity to be 
depoſited in their new Muſeum, I found: 


that I was the ſecond donor, a Highland 
| gentleman 


n 
gentleman having fome days before ſent 
do them a phial filled with the eee 
which occaſion the itch, and which, in 
this family, had thriven ſo prodigiouſly, 
as to be no longer inviſible to the naked 
eye. They ſeemed to be mightily pleaſed 
with my preſent; only one gentleman, 
remarkable for his taſte and modeſty, 
obſerved, that they would be. fome- 
thing at a Joſs when ladies viſited the 
Muſeum. O! (faid I) if they aſk 
any queſtions, you have only to fay that 

they area Figure Torfils, or the Almonds 


bf his ears.“ Upon which another, (if 


I am not miſtaken, the Profeſſor of Ro- 
man Law) with a ſmile, remarked; 
that in ſome n women were not 
eaſily deceived,” —— The Principal of 
the Univerſity, I found, was alſo a }riter, 
J imagine, that as he was a Seotchman, 
and Principal of a Scotch Univerſity, he 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary for him to 
write a book; for though he may be a 
tolerable Principal, he is a very indif- 
e Author; indeed he has no ſort of 

turn 
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turn whatever ſor be 1 really 
pitied the poor man, as he has a large 
family ; for I was credibly informed, 
that by his ſcribbling, beſides hurting 
his character, he had conſiderably im- 
paired: his fortune: for the bookſellers, 
intimidated with the bad reception of his 
firſt work, which was, I think, a Hifery 


of Scotland, having abfalutely refuſed to 


run the riſque of printing his ſecond one, 
which was much more voluminous, be 
had himſelf been at the ſole expence of 

the publication, which was far from 
being trifling, as his vanity had unluckily 
led him to caſt off a great number of 
copies, moſt of which, it ſeems, were 
ſtill to be found in his own ſtudy. He 
preſented me with a copy; I took the 
hint, and ſlipped five pieces into his 
hand, for which the poor man ſeemed 
very thankful.—— When I got to my 
lodgings, I found that it was the Hiſtory 
of one Charles, ſome obſcure German 
' Emperor. The title-page was the only 
one which I could clearly - comprehend. 


£4 w 1] 

It is, in ſhort, + a book almoſt unintelli- 

- gible to the Engliſb reader. Having felt 
between my finger and thumb the quality 

of the paper, I laid it quietly down upon 

the table, wondering how the reverend 

principal could: ſo far miſtake his talents 


zs to think of being an author, when he 


ſeemed to be ignorant of even the ſimpleſt 
rules of grammar.——1 found in this 
place the ſame complaints with regard to 
the adminiſtration of juſtice, which ſo 
univerſally prevail every where elſe; and 
that people, before they could is a 


- deciſion, were ſometimes obliged to wait 


ten years, or perhaps longer; in doubt 
and anxiety; by which means many fa- 
milies have been ruined. I was alſo 
informed that theſe infamous delays were 
entirely owing to the Pr-/-d--t of the 
chief civil court; for which, I think, he. 
moſt juſtly deſerves the ſevereſt repre- 
henſions. I however know ſo much of 

human nature, as to predict, that ſhould. 
any of his ſucceſiors in tn? ſame office 

entirel) ö remedy this enormous abuſe, 
people, 
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people, inſtead of being ſenſible hoe 
much they owed to ſuch a perſon, and 


Inſtead of praiſing him as he deſerved, 


would dwell with pleaſure upon the 
foibles of his character; for where js 
that one to be found ea is totally 
free from them? 

I was, with great gravity, W | 
s by many ſeemingly ſenſible people, that 
if I would go to Glaſgow, the ſecond 
city of Scotland, I ſhould there ſee two 


very extraordinary men, who, by dint _ 


of induſtry and application, joined to. 
ſtrong natural parts, had at laſt arrived 
at ſuch a pitch of perfection in their art,? 
as to convert tobacco hogſheads into 
coaches, which were in every reſpect 
| handſome and elegant, and had not the 
leaſt mark of their original, excepting 
only indeed that they were Tub coaches. 
I inwardly pitied my informers; and. 
wanting to wave a ſubject upon which 1 


conkd eaſily rp that it would be 
| be 


* In this country commonly called the black art, 4 


. 
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Jabour loſt to attempt to reaſon with them 
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1 told them, with a ſmile; that I was not 


leſt they might perhaps take a fancy to 
convert me into a coach-horſe. I had 
often heard that the Stets, though ſharp, 
were yet credulous and fuperſtitious, I 


mult however ſay, that this ridiculous 
ſtory of the hogſheads and coaches Was 
the only inſtance of it which I met with. 


HFlaving gut all the information about 
Edinburgh which I wanted, I ſet out for 


Devonſhire, impatient to communicate to 
my friends and acquaintances my fur- 
prifing diſcovery relating to Dean $wift; 
ſome of whom, ſoon after my arrival, 


ſtronly urged me to publiſh it. But my 
anſwer always was, that I was fully de- 


termined never to take that trouble, as 


# people, I was convinced, would not be- 


| lieve what 1 ſaid, and would perhaps 


think that the whole was a fiction, or 


elſe written with a view to amuſe ſome 


_y and to make _— ſtare, | 
A A PLAN 


at all fond of approaching fuch perſons, | 
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For the Improvement of the as 
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0 rthograph y of the Englib rs 


1: Ad eee antidote Engliſh 
language: I think it ſuperior to moſt 


of the modern languages of Europe, -and 
inferior to none. Its improvement in 
every reſpect I have therefore much at 
heart; and have in particular long la- 
mented the very miſerable ſtate in which 
its Orthography is ſtill permitted to re- 
main. Many very laudable attempts to 
reform it in this refpe& were ſeveral 


years ago made by men of gr eat learning 
and ingenuity, but unhappily theſe were 
all rendered abortive by the ſtale jokes of 


chat poor pretender to wit, Jonathan 


e, who took t into his wiſe herd. | 
ridicule | 
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| ridicule all Anne and W of this 


nature. It is amuſing to contemplate 


What an abſofute ſway that Man, in his 


own time, bore in the literary world. 
To this he was entitled neither by his 
wit nor his humour, for it is now uni- 
verſally acknowledged that he was equally 
deſtitute of both, To what cauſe then 
are we to aſcribe this tyranny, which he 
ſo long and ſo ſucceſsfully exerted? 


| Plainly to no other than the dread of his 
influence with an arbitrary miniſtry... 


But here again it may be aſked, How 
came it about that a man ſo devoid of 
abilities as the Dean really was, could 
have ſuch influence with a miniſtry, 
which, however wicked it may have been, 
was yet certainly very far from being 


weak. The true account of this matter 
is, that he had rendered himſelf in ſome 
- meaſure: a neceſſary: tool, by a certain 
knack which he poſſeſſed of quickly pro- 
dueing a tolerable political pam phlet, 
which is indeed the only ſpecies of com- 


N 40h in We he has any degree of 
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merit; and even this merit, ſmall as it is, % 
is chiefly founded upon his matchleſs 
impudence and effrontery. It is with 
peculiar. pleaſure therefore that I obſerve 
this ſpirit of improvement beginning 
again to revive, and that many of our 
beſt modern writers diſtinguiſh , them- 
ſelves as much by the ſingularity. of their 
Orthography as the elegance of their 
Style. But within a circle, though 
many points may be given, yet, as 
among all theſe there is hut one alone 
from whence lines of equal length can 
be drawn to the circumference; and 
as in the armies of the Porte, though 
may be ſeen many banners of inferior 
note, round which aſſemble particular 
detachments, yet there is but one ſacred 

ſtandard upon which the eyes of all are 
invariably fixed, and which combines 
the whole. Even ſo, among the almoſt 
infinite variety of plans which may be 
ſuggeſted for improving our Orthogra-= 
Pp; there is * one which will be 
8 -found | 


4 [4% ) 
found to meet with univerſal approba- 
tion, which wilt merit the title of the 
eentrical pO mt, or the Randard of per- 
fection. That point I therefore flatter 
myſelf that I have found, and that ſtan- 
dard 1 hope that I ſhalt be able to un- 
fold to the eyes of the learned, to be 


by them henceforth as enthuſiaſtically 


followed as is the ſtandard of Te 
by the Turbans of the Ea.“ 
The letter S. has but too Wag been 
Juſtly the reproach of our language; my 
Arft ſtep then is entirely to cruſh this 
ſerpent of a letter, excepting when it is 
| with an H, as in Shittim, Shittle- 
ck; for in ſuch ſituations it is cured of 
its abominable hifling ; S. has two ſounds, 
the one ſoft, the other hard; for the firſt 
T ſubſtirate C. for example, for Sow I 
"aus and for the laſt I uſe Z. 


Tor 


.» This, "0 "ES other 3 which —— 
then occur in theſe little pieces, evidently bew, that 
eur Author, ſhould he ever chuſe a ſubject which 

Tequires it, is very . of writing in 2 rich, 

"OY and elevated ſtyle. E. | 
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for example, Reſound I write Rezound. 


As to the letter C, does not its very name 
| denote that it ſhould invariably be ſoft ? 


in my orthography therefore it is ne- 
ver ſounded hard in whatever fituation it 


may be found, not even before an L. 


and for it, when hard, I uſe K, This 


alteration. alone is a moſt eſſential one; 
it will prevent many miſtakes, and be an 


infinite eaſe to foreigners learning our 


language : for example, Cow I write 


Kiww: the plural of this word has always 


been properly written Kine, with a K; 


what then could be more prepoſterous 


than the cuſtom which has hitherto pre- 


vailed of writing the fingular with a C ? 


Auction I in like manner write Ab/hon, 
which word 1s alſo an example of two 


other moſt material alterations; as for T 


ſoft, I uſe /b; and for all diphthongs, that 

ſingle letter which approaches neareſt to 
their joint ſound. Ph, which is exactly 
the Greek 9, I alſo expunge, putting in 
its * the ſimple letter F, which has 
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all its powets, without any of its confu- 
ſion. The Introduction of this aſſbœiat- 
ed ſound into our orthography, i is a ſtrong 


inſtance of the great force of pedantry: 


for when our language was enriched with 
words derived from the'Gretk (to which 
I have no objections) what neceſſity was 
there for alſo borrowing the imperfec- 
tions of the Greek alphabet, which has 
no ſingle letter correſponding to our P; 
for example, when the word Philoſophy 
was pröperly enough introduced, inſtead 
of retaining the ꝙ or Ph, ſhould it not 
have been directly written Filoſofy ? But, 
ſays ſome hedge-hoggiſb pedant, this mode | 
of ſpelling demonftrates its Greek origi- 
nal; for the ſame reaſon I :anſwer, you 
ſhould, next Sunday, before you ſally 
out to the Mall, pin tothe back of your 
new coat, a paper, on which is written, 
in large characters, the name of your tay- 

lor. The mute E I entirely obliterate; 
and indeed this is a general rule, Which 
I obſerve with regard to all mute Jetters, 
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no. 

us ſerving no purpoſe whatever but to 
perplex a learner.— For the long 7, 1 
generally uſe Y; as for fine, ride, I write 


Fn, red. But this letter y having a double 


power, that of a vowel-and a conſonant, 
when in the former capacity I write-it 
mall, and when in the latter, large, even 


though it be in the middle of a word, 


in which ſituation it is often found in 


| my orthography : for example, Dewy, T 


write DTuy. For all words expreſſing 
numbers, I uſe the figures of theſe num- 


bers: example, Sia-pence, I write Gpence. 


— Theſe are ſome of my prineipal rules; 
beſides which, I have a multitude of 
others, relating chiefly to-marks, which 
I have invented for eaſily and accurately 

diſtinguiſhing the different ſounds of the 
ſame vowel ; but theſe I reſerve for a 
greater work; which I am now preparing 
for the preſs, and of which this is intend- 
ed merely as a ſketch or dpecimen.— In 


a word, my great leading principle is to 
: 3 9— to pronuncia- 


tion, 
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tion, than which, as the learned Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon obſerves in his Grammar 


of the Engliſh Tongue, prefixed to his 
Dictionary of the Engliſh Language, there 


cannot be conceived any rule ſo ſimple, 
ſo comprehenſive, and at the ſame time 
ſo permanent. I ſhall now conclude. 


with an example of my orthography, con- 


ſiſting of the firſt ſixteen lines of Paradiſe 
Loft, written according to my plan, from 


- which its excellence will be ſufficiently 


evident : 


Of man'z let: dizobidYenc, and the frut 
Of that forbiddn tri, huz mortal tact 


Brot deth intu the wurld, & al our wo, 


With loc of Edn, till wun greater man 
Rictor uz, & rigen the blicful cet, 
Cing hevnly m uz, chat on the cekret 


hoe 
Of Oreb, or of Cer, did& j incpyr 
That ſhepurd, hu ict: tat the chozn cid, 


In the begining, hou the hevns & urth 
Ro out of Kaoc: or if Zyon =. 


0 : 


1-88 3 
Dilyt thi mor, & Ciloaz bruk, that flod 
Fact by the orkel of God; I thenc 
Invok thy ed tu my advintrus cong, 
That with no midel flyt intende to cor 
Abuv th' Aon Van mount, whyl it purcuz 
Thingz unatimptid Vit in proz or rym. 


Trul- 


* wt 
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Trullia to Nigribarbo. 


An Hrroic EIS TL E. 


The ARGUMENT. 


TRULLIA, dazghter of Cuttus Purſius and 
Bunteria, having been committed toNewgate 
fer theft, there firſt beheld Nigribarbo, a 
noted ballad-ſinger, pick-pocket and houſe- 
breaker, wha was png after confined in 
the ſame place, and upon a ſimiiur ac- 
count, Of him ſhe quickly became eng- 
moured, and he of her; their trials hau- 
in been delayed for want of ſome witneſ= 


, wr whom ſearch was making, Trul- 
lia 


r 8 7 
lia began to diſcover marks of pregnancy. 
Her trial having at laſt come on, ſhe was 
condemned to be tranſported to Jamaica, 
and was accordingly, in ſpite of her belly, 
ſent on board a veſſel deſtined for that 
_ #/land, and then lying at Deptford. 
A few days after came on alſo the trial of 
Nigribarbo, when he, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, was condemned to be hanged. 
| The news of this melancholy event having 
reached the unfortunate Trullia, ſhe imme 
diately reſolves to poiſon herſelf, and writes 
the following epiſtle ; the whole of which 
| hhews the extreme manlineſs . woman. 


ROM Deptford, where the ſhip at anchor 
| rides, | 
While Thames in tears to th* ocean Dowly 
glides, 

'Hl-fated Trullia greets her lover true, 
"And bids the world and him a laſt adieu. 


Muſt then, ye powers! my Nigribarbo ſwing ? 
Whoſe ſongs ſeraphic made all Fieetſtr ring: | 
Great gaping crowds his ballads MII allur'd, 


Whoſe — quick were by his friends ſecur dj; 
While 


(87 


While with his voice each ſenſe fo Falk was 
e 
That largeſt watches were with ſafety pul 
What cruel wretehes muſt thoſe judges be, 
Who thee condemn'd to hang on Tyburn * 
A youth like thee, on whoſe ſweet ſmiling face 
Ev'n hungry tygers might wich pleaſure gaze: 
Could not thoſe eharms celeſtial pity move, 
Which firſt in Newgate tun'd my ſoul to love? 
Still, (till I ſee thy beauteous briſtly hair, oy 
Thy ſhaggy eye-brows and terrific Kare | _ 
From fingle fquinting eye, the other We” 6 
Fhy lip divided, and thy flatten'd noſe. 
Are then our well laid ſchemes come all toy | 
| F 2 
And blaſted thus our Hin of en blig 74 
Shall we not wafted be to th' Indian ſnore? 
Where barb'rous CO we ſhall tg no 
225 more. ; 
Shall we not happy roam through Kinglon' on 
ſtreets, 
Breathe her mild air, and fafely thrive on 
cheat??? 
Shall we not ſnug, in dark mbhog? ny cronies; 
8 our 3 and renew our loves? 
Tow 


Then arm in arm o'er ſweet ſavannahs range, 

Now * now hats picking, * a 
As yeſterday How} in the hold. 1 ſat, 

Paſſing the time with gin and harwleſs chat, 

Expecting ſtill that you would ſoon appear, 
And witk your preſence my ſad ſpirits chear, 
Lo! does Scapehang, thine aged friend, bs 
: | ſcend,. | 
Whom mary heroes,, many ids attend: 
Quick o'er them all my longing eyes I threw, 
But nothing ſaw, for there 1 faw not you. 
Ah! ſay, Scapebaug, where's lng love? 
01. 7s waar; 

My Nigribarbo! and thy friend well tried. iN 
This ſaid, I flew te catch him in my arms; 
*T was then my ſoul was fill d with ſad alarms; 
For, ſudden ſtarting from my fond embrace, 
His head he turned, that he might hide his face. 


Thrice he td ſpeak eſſay'd, but thrice in vain, 


While ſighs and * well AP bis inward 
| pain. | 
E „Enough! I cried, waits not thay mine ear 
With what I know, but what I dread to 
ee E 
Nov 


a> 


Now furious grown, I ſeiz'd a mighty can, 
With gin replete, which I to drink began. 

The maidens ſhudd*ring at my fell intent, 
. lightning forward "_ with one con- | 


| ſent; 
| And having thus the Joni weapon eels 
They in a trice it to the bottom drain d. 
In vain, my friends, I cried, that anxious care 
About a life which *twould bedeath to ſpare. 
E Thanks. to my ſtars, I've yet one Gixpepee: 
here, | 
© Than all Potoſi's wealth to me more 8 
As it ſhall ſoon the means of death ſupply 
To one whoſe only hope is now to die.— 
Then turning to the boatſwain who ſtood near, 
His ſun-burnt cheeks bedew'd with many a 
mr T7 
T0 you, my friend, this ſixpence Teommit, 
As none I know for ſuch a truſt ſo fit; 
« Begging that firſt when you to Greenwich go, 
* You'll mind theſe orders, and your friendſhip 
| ſhew. 
C Fjvepence threefarthin ings you for gin v Will ſpends 
For arſenie07e; now morethan gin, my friend 
Mm Obſerve with care, I pray, this laſt demand.” 
I poke, and fighing, — large brown 
ns. 8 Thy 


my 
—̃ > oe rn —_ 


EE eee. i. ̃ ee eee —ù2—xͤ—.ꝶ— 
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| Thy friend Scapehang, like ſome yu aged 

hound, 

His ſenſe had loſt, tho he bis tongue had fond: 

For thus he op'ned with a trem'lous voice, 

While words like thefe were heard amidſt the 
noiſe: 


© Behold, ſtern maid, an old unhappy man, 
© View his grey hairs, and pity, if you can, 
© Of him the fate, who for each hair that's left 
Can count a friend of whom he is bereft ; 
© Bereft untimely, for in youth's full bloom 
Of theſe, alas! how e met their doom! 
Nor ends their mis'ry with their precious 
„ yes; 2 2 

* Mangled are ſome by curſed ſurgeons” “ knives; 


Others our more accurſed laws expoſe, | 
© The gaze of ruſtics, and the food of crows. 


Peace to their ſhades! All hare been "yt 
before, 

Tis Nigribarbo whom I now Andere | 
For them did tears in ſad ſucceſſion flow, 
« The pomp of grief, and pageantry of woe; 
But as for him, my pupil and my friend, 

"F Tortures till no unknown my boſom rend. 
c Dry are theſe eyes, but ſteep'di in blood this | 
heart, | 


c ' Inceſſantly laments its better part. _ 


'T in * 


< His Joom unlook'd . like the kghig 
> + Blaze, 

< Fild all my foul with horror and amaze 2 

No bolt e' er hurl'd at my devoted head, 

Was either half ſo hot, or half fo red. | 

Lo! like ſome blaſted trunk I ſtand alone, 

© Whoſe leaves, whoſe branches, and * 
bark are gone, 

* Bleached and bare its forked form is a 

£ Whence ifſue nightly bats and birds unclcan; 

| © Yet once I form'd the centre of the grove, 

Here tow'rd an aſh, there pred the tree of 
Jove; 

Our lofty heads we proudly way'd on high, 

And, waving, thought there was no * 
nigh: 

Each did to each a . ſhelter yield, 

© And brav'd the blaſt with: an impervious 
ſhield: 

But ſoon my gay companions droop'd around, 

And hung their heads dejected to the ground: 

« For daily now a ſavage monſter came, 

No tears could melt him, nor no arts could 

| tame: 
1 O'er their high heads a benen nooſe be flung, 
Then cut them down, while loud the foreſt 


© Yet 


1 


be. „ 0 ente, 


< And much this practice has prevail'd of late. 
Theſe rooted up from this their native foil, 
Alive next lifted with much care and toil, 
4 O'er ſeas were ſent to ſome far diſtant ſphere, 
Again to flouriſh midſt plantations there. 
One morn I wiſtful caſt a look on high, 
No verdant leaves were . to chear mine 
e 
That eye next gloomy glane'd along the : 
85 ground, | 
© Where late . now ſtumps, now 
holes were found, | 
But ev'n to me, thus wretched, thusforlorn, 
One hope remains, a hope that's yet unborn. 
< Need I ſay more? the belly I behold, 
< Whoſe or” cells with warmth that hope . 
| infold. | 
| © Confider well the treaſure it contains, 
< Th undoubted fruit of Nigribarbo's pains; 
vor on it muſt 2 coft, *midſt ſuch a 
| gloom, 
At ſack a hate Tut thy n — 
A whore to others, yet to him a wife 


hs Nr theneeforth led an exemglary- life. 


„For 


1 1 5 


For in this ſpurious, this mad mixing age, 
When Court, When City burn wich hotteſt 


"ape, 
„That wiſe a wonder tiny! be juſtly "Y 0, 
© Who certain knows the father of her child. 
Ober all the land the dire infection ſpreads 
„Of horned heads, and violated beds. 
On heads why. hats a are now not fix d but 
plac'd, 


Ihe reaſon is, moſt heads with 1 are  grac'd, 
© Whoſe fretful points the beavers puſh on high, 


On them the oft ſmall beavers lightly lie. 
Hence too thoſe thickly-tow'ring tops of hair 
For horns mult be conceal'd when heads are 
| bare: 

< Theſe modes no marks for infamy abide, 


« For thoſe adopt them who've 10 bert to 


hide. 
What praiſes then, bright fair, to thee are due, 


Wbo in ſuch times haſt to thy mate been true? | 


Had Gr-f- n,'Gr-«y---r, or had Li=na—r 
< Like'thee been chaſte, then neither Pr—ce 
nor Peer, 


Had them ſeduc'd to break their icred vows, 
And baſely ſtigmatize three noble brows, 


Nor 


. „ „ — erm an 
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Mor then had won their * futbleſs hearts, | 


4 Hibernian proweſs, nor Italian arts. 


< Ah! tarniſh not ſuch complicated warth, 
Nor N thy precious life thine band put 


| forth; 
For ould'ſt thou cruſh. great Nigritarts's > 
pPreed, | | 
The world in tears would execrate the Ka. 5 
0 Some froſty morn you | muſt have mark d, 
Pm ſure, 
+ What leafy freaks a {= PR 8 3 1 


0 Here ſprouts the Nightſhade, there the Hen- 


bane dire: 


Bf But as e er noon by ſun or chamber-fire, | 


All are diſſolv'd, and leave no trace behind; 


 « Ey'n fo thoſe gloomy thoughts which haunt | 


thy mind, 


ED And from thy ſoul exclude th oe. FEY 


c Thro' times emollient power may melt away. 


| c 1 now have done, tho' much, alas! I fear, 
v2 Thine aſpect ſavage, and thy looks ſevere.“ 
* Lou ve done, you fay; hence then begoue, I 


cried, 


En For much, too much, has been my patience 


tried. | 
6 Hence 


[ 9 } 


+ Henee with your trunks, your trees, voor 
bdbdlirqds, your bats, 
* Your horned heads, your beavers, and your 
es hats; | 
ns Why plague me now with ſuch confounded. 
ſtuff?, 
I aid, and left him in a violent hl | 
Soon from the ſhip I ſiw the Boatſwain “ glide, . 
And ſoon return'd, he climbs her pitchy ſide. 
5 H | Ev'n - 
| 1 It may 3 be objected, that it is highly impro- 
bable that the Boatſwain would give to her the arſenick, 
as he is repreſented to be no ſtranger to her intentions. 
But this in reality was very far from being the caſe. 
The fact was, Nigribarbo had, when Trullia took leave 
of him, preſented her with the largeſt half of a very 
fine double Glouceſter cheeſe, of which he well knew 
that ſhe was extremely fond; But the firſt night that 
Trullia ſlept on board, the rats had made great havock 
in her cheeſe: the therefore deſired the Boatſwain te 
buy for her a little arſenick, pretending that ſhe wanted _ 
to deſtroy the rats, which he accordingly very inno- 
cently did. This ſtory I had from the Boatſwain -_ 
himſelf. Our Author, however, I ſuppoſe, thinking 
that it was an incident' of a nature rather improper for 
a poem of ſuch. dignity, entirely ſuppruſſed it, chuſing 
rather to be guilty of an improbability than' an impro- 
priety. And in this he but follows the example of the 
greatert Poets, who, when the ground-work of a ſtory 
is true, have-never been blamed for ethbetlifling, er 
Ds ſome of its circumſtances, E. | 


P ²˙‚ʃꝛ V * 
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Ev'n now the fatal drug 1 Kontleſ⸗ mix, 
But what is this within my belly kicks? 
Ah me! alas! our pledge of mutual love 
Smells my deſign, and tries my ſoul to move. 
Reſt, reſt, perturbed babe, nor longer ſpurn, 


Thy mother's womb muſt be thine early urn. 
Stall it be ſaid great Mgęribarbo- s child, 


Bred in an hoſpital, lives patient mild ? 


Shall it be ſaid that I gave life to one 
Only to work, and to do harm to none? 
Not but I think, and will be bold to ſay, 
Tho' education many leads aſtray, 
Makes them, alas! ſpend abje& virtuous lives, 


Forms ſober huſbands and induſtrious wives, 
That yet our blood its force would nobly ſpurn, 


And to be wicked with impatience burn. 

But in this point *tis beſt no riſque to run. 
Here goes. Tis over now; the deed is done. 
What, yet another kick? Reſt, reſt, I ſay, 


For never ſhall thine eyes behold the day. 
Had cruel Fate but ſpar'd thy father's life, 
Then had I join'd him in the glorious ftrife ; 


Who beſt could give thy tender foul to know 


What rogues and whores ſhould practiſe here 


below. 
Ah mel what raptures then had fill d us both! 


1 hear thine infant tongue firſt liſp an oath; 


To 


Tut 


. To ſee thee catching of our arts a ſpice, 

And mark thy miſchief ripening into vice. 
But why indulge fuch thoughts? Illuſions vain, + 
And pbantoms all of a diſtemper'd brain. | 

Far other ſcenes now riſe upon my view, 0 | 

No phantoms theſe, but all, alas ! too true. 
Hark, hark! yet hark again! the jailor's key | 
Creaks lowly harſh, chains Ps from whom? 


from thee. | 
Now, now, ev'n now, thy cart mounts Hol- 
bourn hill, © 


And crowds on 3 the road FEY PL fill. 
Next comes great Wilkes, wa thee attends ; 
| in ſtate, 


77 Curſing, like thee, the hand that Cena thy fate. 


Wet is his noſe with tears, while in his mind 
New ſchemes ariſe, all of a gen' rous kind. 
How great the force of ſympathetic laws! 
His own he makes th' unhappy felon's cauſe, 
 Unſhackled now, ſo he benign commands, 
The thief, the robber, and the murth' rer ſtands. | 
No clank of chains in theſe reformed times 
Alarms ſpectators, and deters from crimes. 
Next he deſigns; ah! may the news prove true! 
Carts to condemn, as ſhocking to the view; 
e | ” And 


1 


And coaches in their ſtead to recommend, 

As more becoming far the noble end. 

© Wretches, (he cries) thus wantonly t'expoſe, 

Sure is of cruelty a double doſe. _ 

© Nature herſelf, as loud as ſhe can bawl, 

In that ſad hour, a Coach, a Coach, doth call. 

* Deaf to that call, ſhall we produce a cart ? 

© The thought, * me, wounds me to the 
„ mn... 

Baniſnh'd be then this mode, as moſt anfit.” 
All Newgate hears him, and applauds his wit. 
Patriot proceed, nor dread to want applauſe, 

Of this ſecure by Nature's ſteady laws, 
As for one man of heart and judgment ſound, 
Ten knaves, ten fools will ſtill, 1 truſt, be 

found. 
Pardon my love, tho? ſcarce 3 much hl 
This ſhort excurſion of a grateful muſe. 
The ſubje of itſelf is a ſufficient plea; 
»Tis W-lk-s! what thief, what whore can 
filent be? 
I to both titles who have ample claim, 
Could not but pay this tribute to his name. 
Return I now to thee, my better part, 
Whom late my fancy pitur'd in the cart. 
More 


, ü \5 ” a 
. 4 , 
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f iT 
More would I write, but ah! my fingers tire. 
Burſt, burſt, my veins, my bloed runs liquid 
fire; = . | 

My guts are roaſted, broiling are my brains; 
Thou bugbear, Hell! not greater are thy pains. 
When at the Tree, tis all I now can ſay, 
May no perſuaſion bend thy knee to pray, 
No penitential drop diſgrace thine eye, | 
But nobly daring, curſe thy God and die. 
I faint, I fink ; open thy jaws, O Hell! 
Where, till I meet thee, once for all farewell. 


AN 


f . * 


AN E PI G RA M. 


Her thou to one held forth thy venal pen? 
Whom then you calb d the very beſt ofmen; 
That man haſt thou with all thy pow'rs abus'd, 
Becauſe thy venal pen that man refus'd. 
When chos'n to protect, haſt thou betray'd 
 Ev*n helpleſs orphans at thy mercy laid? 
Haſt thou, unfecling, robb'd their truſted box, 
To pay thy taylor, or get cur'd thy pox? 
Tho' numbers hang for far inferior crimes, 
Yet thus exclaims the Cenius of the times, 
Want'ſt thou all this at onceexpung'd, forgot? 
Revile thy King, go be a Patriot. 
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EX CTC 
O N 
SIR WILLIAM PERSONNE, 


IN CRANCOCK CHURCH. 
HO tall, yet ſhort ; tho” very fat, 2 lean; 
Brave tho' a coward ; and tho gen 'rous, 
The Author has often lamented to me, that people 
were very apt to miſunderſtand his conceits in this 


Epitaph; and that ſome had even hinted that it was of 


the burleſque kind, which gave him very great pain; 
as he had a very high regard for the worthy perſon in 


memory of whom it had been written. I therefore 


think it proper to give the Author's explanation 6f 


ſome expreſſions, the full force ef which might not ſo 


readily occur to an ordinary reader. Though tall, 
« yet ort; though very fat, yet lean.” Sir William was 


| fo remarkably well made, that it was impefſible to ſay 


whether he was tall Cy fat or lean. What fict 


Save 


— . ̃— wear 
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Afl he perform'd in dreary life's ſhort ſpan, 
Which huſband, uncle, nephew, couſin can; 
Soft, mild, ſweet, gentle, lovely and ſerene, 
Great was his exit from this mortal ſcene. 

: When 


gave our Author this idea, was his having one night in 
Crancock coffee-houſe overheard two gentlemen diſput- 
ing hotly upon theſe very points. One gentleman 


affirmed that Sir William was tall and lean, the other 
the contrary, The diſpute at laſt came to ſuch a pitch, 


as to end in a wager of a bowl of punch. © Brave. 
* though a Coward.” That is, brave with regard to 
his fellow creatures, but a coward with regard to his 
Creator. No man indeed ever feared man leſs, or God 
more, than did Sir William. And though generous, 


\& nean. That is, generous as to others, but mean as 


to Himſelf. But this will be beft underſtood by an in- 
ſtance, About two years before his death, he happened 
one day, in his morning walk, to meet with a poor old 


man, who aſked charity from him, Sir William ob- 


ſerving that the poor man had very ragged breeches, 
or rather indeed no breeches at all, directly pulled off 


his own Genoa velvet black ones, and having given 


them to the beggar, walked very gravely home with- 


out any other covering than his ſnirt. The day was 


windy; and as he was obliged to paſs through the 
whole length of the town before he could reach his 


own houſe, the good old gentleman had at his heels 
all the boys of Crancoch, and alſo all the girls under 


Fourteen years of age. Sir William always after com- 


C2071 
When Death 4 with all his * 
crown'd, 
And ſhook, with ſounding lere, the hollow 
ground, 
How dauntleſs was he in that dreadful bs 
Loud flaps the door; ſee, ſee the gloomy Pow 75. 
The room he ſwallows at a ſingle ſtride, 
With chilling blaſt the curtains drives aſide. 
His arm he rears, its joints all craſhing, jar, 
Like ruſty binges creaking from afar. 5 
Shaking his dart, he yells, Prepare, prepare. 
The hero, ſmiling, lays his boſom bare, 
With one poor hand, while he the other rais'd 
Tofeel the jav'lin's point, which thusheprais'd: 
“Thanks, gentle Death, there it no roughneſs 
= here; 
« Sure tis not thine but OB row di' mond ſpear. 
« But why that frown? Yes, yes, I own tis 
thine ;. 
4 Time lent his ſeythe · lone, and you pointe 
fine.” 
Recoils the 3 rattling with rage bis Frame, 
While from his eyeleſs ſockets flaſh'd the flame. 
«© No jeſter I,” he cried, and plung'd his dart 
Up to the feather in the hero's heart. 
e e Some 
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Some Kindred ſpirits buzzing round the bed, 
| Receiy'd his ſoul, and up the chimney fled. 
On ſooty pinions borne, they wing their way 
| Thro' fields ambroſial to eternal day. | 
You that haveread theſe lines, read on the reſt, 
Thumping * with double fift your pen ſive breaſt. 
Stop not your tears, give groans a paſſage free, 
For here doth lie in bloom f of ſixty-three 
A man admir'd by all, but moſt by thoſe 
Who never7 faw him. "Faded now that roſe 
Which glow'd upon his cheek, Perfum'd his 

| breath. 
Such, ſuch, alas! the dreadful work of Death. 
This to lament this pious ſtone here ſtands, 
Rais 'd by a grateful neice's ; weeping bands. 


— . . 
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For this beautiful idea our Author is certainly | 

indebted to Mr. Pope's Epitaph on Gay. It muſt how- | 
ever de allowed, that he has ow it greater force and 
energy. E. 

. + Sir William bad a dd young look; and 
when paſt Gxty, has often been taken for a man of 
| Torty- E. 

© -2 'So gentle, fo endearing were his manners, 8 
people who knew him rather loved than admired 5 
bim. E. | 

$ The Hon. Mrs, H of _ Lawn, Devon- 
hire. E. 
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WIITE SWELLINGS. 
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＋T* H E morn was fragrant, genial, mild ; 

This morn was in the month of May, 

When ſprang from bed. a lovely child, 
Not ſweeter was the morn, the menth not : 

| half ſo gay. 

2 Reader, friend, art thou a critic ? 

If fo, thouPt ſtamp at that long line, 

And cry, What's here? an Te: . 


— hark ye, Sir, a 9 N 2 
| "+ 


FF 0 3 
Js all I care for you, or ſuch as you, 
A ſnarling and conceited crew. 
Mechanic poets I deſpiſe, 
Who firſt, like plumbers, take a mould, 
Then caſt their lead all of a ſize, 
Warm, flowing in the work man's eyes; 
To all beſide tis heavy, cold. 
But, readers of the gentle kind, 
(And *tis for ſuch alone I ſcraw]) 
J take this time to tell you all, 
A better leſt I ſhould not find, 
That while I'm telling this ſame tale, 
| Whene'er it ſuits me I'll ne'er fail 
To uſe all forts of lines, nay ſometimes, 
Perhaps, you'll find them without rhimes ; 
But as theſe laſt look rather blank, 
l hope not oft to play this prank. 
Proceed we now, at dur own eaſe, 
{ Our tale to tell, in hopes to pleaſe. 
ti Know then, this child was of that ſex, | 
Which man by turns doth pleaſe, doth vex : . 
She too had thirteen ſummers ſeen; 
© Sure ſome are children paſt thirteen. 
Upon her bed, with boſom' bare, 
She its, and chaunts, and plaits her hair. 


| 
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To lace her ſtays ſhe next began; 

But here, alas! her chaunting ends; 
The lace was ſhort at leaſt a ſpan; 

She ſcreams aloud, ſhe wrings her hands: 
The noiſe alarms her kind mamma, 

Who Sally finds in tears; | 

* What ails my dear? I'll call pappa 
Pappa was a phyſician, 

None bet ter in the nation. 

The learned parent quick appears; 
What, what's the matter, tell me lugte 
* I hear the chariot at the gate, 

And I two moments ſcarce can wait.“ 
Then thus ſpoke Sall with ſobs and bghs, . | 
With fwoll'n cheeks and bloodſhot eyes 3 1 
Oft, oft, pappa, I've heard you fa, 
That the white-ſwelling none could cure. 
bay What OS, the girl? You've none, 1 5 
5 ſure. | f 
Look here then, dear pappa, look, pray 3 * 
© I've got, I've got no leſs than two,'—: . 4 I. 
'This ſaid, her ſtays ſhe quick unlac'd, 
Her tucker next aſide ſhe drew ;_ 
Then to be ſure, on each fide plac'd 
Were, with each deadly ſymptom, 1 
Two ſwellings, hard, white, ſmooth po 
round, | | At 
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At this our doctor laughs and leers ; 
The ſwellings next he ſtroaks and cries, 
|; © Ceaſe, ceaſe, my Sall, thoſe filly fears; 
Of ſach white ſwellings none cer dies. 
The doctor ſtill kept ſtroaking on, | 
Faith, Sal, thou art a woman grown ;? 
Sir Dohald, fy ! exclaims his mate, 
© Squeeze not the girl at ſuch a rate; 
| + © See how her colour comes and goes; 
I ſwear yow'll put things in her head. 
Suden Sir Donald, like one mad. 
Hauls out his wife, and puffs and blows : „ 
Sir Donald was not lean; Ty 
And I have told you now twas I | 
© My dear, I've ſomething: got to ſay, 5 
© We muſt. be: neither heard nor ſee .. 75 
And now. they're in another room, & 2 
Int which room was an old. ſopha. [6 : 7 
Sall, keen to hear what ſaid pappa, : 
Heard ſomething like a weaver's loom. 
What ſaid Sir Donald to his dear, 
I vow and ſwear I cannot tell; 
Neither could Sall, altho“ one ear 
Was plac'd for hearing paſſing well. 
The din grew) faint, at laſt gave o'er ; 
| * them * to the door : 
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Away the ſenttlesj in a Ks 

Sits down all panting in a flurry ; 

Yet, cunning jade, puts on a face, 

| You'd ſwear ſhe ne'er had left her place. 

Firſt comes mamma, her cheeks all red; 
Next comes pappa, his wig awry, 

He blows ſome powder off her head, 

While ſhe adjuſts his ye. 

Adieu, my dear; good morrow, Sall ;* 

He chucks them both beneath the chin, 

And mutters, hobbling thro? the hall, 

The Lord be prais'd! it was no lin.” 
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THE 
TABLES TURNED. 
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IN Cornwall liv'd an honeſt ſquire, 
2 1 His yearly rent, one thouſand pounds, 
; Tho' paſt his prime, yet full of fire, 
And ſtill delights in horſes, hounds. — 
One ſon he had, but juſt ſixteen, 
Whoſe downy chin began to ſprout, 
A luſty blade, already ſeen 
At paſſing maids to look about. 
Still plump and roſy was his mother, 
Scarce could you meet with ſuch another, 
Tho' rich, was yet-a frugal dame, 


11 


To Truro ev'n had reach'd her fame. 
The 'ſquire and ſhe one night in bed, 
Themlelves to fleep could not compoſe, 
Both much on fiſh had lately fed, 
From whence a warm diſpute aroſe. 
His point full ſtifly urg'd the 'ſguire, 
At firſt one inch ſhe would not yield, 
But yet at laſt began to tire, 

And own'd him maſter of the field. 

Now ſtoutly crows the tough old cock, 
Triumphant claps his wings, 

With laughterloud, and noiſy Joke 

The lofty chamber rings. | 
The ſtorm blown o'er, a calm 3 
When thus the *ſquire to chat began, 
« Faith, Kate, I think Tom grows a man, 
* He ſurely now improvement needs,” — 
« That Tom's a man, (quick Kate repliee,) 
I've daily proofs before my eyes; 


. Step I by chance but to the dairy, 


6 As ſure's a gun, tis he and Mary; 

« Next in our chamber ſhould I be, 

% Why there again tis Nan and he; 
Say what I pleaſe, go where I will, 

6 Tn fhort, I find him at it ſtill: | . 
6e therefore think that youngſter Tom "0:48 
* Should for a while be ſent from home.“ 
5 1 


e The nail, — ow, the ſquire * BY 
< You've hit juſt plump upon the head; 
© Soon in the morning, as I riſe, 

« I'll write to Cambridge to friend Ned : 
Ned, you know, is there a fellow, 

4 Paſt forty now, grave, wile, ſedate, | 
For him at night no porters wait; 0 
None ever ſaw him ev'n mellow; 

© To him then ſtraight will I propoſe 

To travel with this rampant boy; 

And with my terms Pm ſure hell cloſe, 

«© Nay even accept the poſt with joy.“ — 

'Fhe ſquire judg'd right, for ſcarce a week 

Had thence elaps'd, when Ned appears ; 

Now trembles Tom, looks mild and meek. 
Laugh not at Tom, juſt were his fears, 

As you will own, when Ned you've ſeen ;— 
Broad was his face, of fallow hue, 

His beard was black, or rather blue, 

It reach'd quite up unto bis eyes; 

The eyes themſelves, or grey or green, 

Peep'd thro! a pair of ſhaggy-brows, 

Which o'er them hung of monſtrous ſize: 

Along his forchead, Time and Care, 

- Seem'd both at once to drive their ploughys * 


Such were the furrows one ay there,— _ 
Some -J 
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Some days now ſpent in conſultation, 
In wiſe and deep deliberation, | 
Agreed it was upon all hands, 
That Tom as yet to foreign lands 
Should not be ſent, but firſt that he 
Should England, Wales, and Scotland ſee.— 
His parents now poor Tom diſplayed, 
Related all the pranks he played; 
Next Ned with ſtrong in junctions load 
To watch Tom's motions on the road. 
Sometimes their tale made both to _ 
Yet Ned kept frowning all the while. 
% Poor wretch! he cries, thus early to begin 
« To plunge hi mſelf in le wdneſs and in ſin.” 
Paſs we the lectures often read | 
In accents ſlow by ſolemn Ned; . 
In which he us'd poor Tom to tell, 
That with ſaltpetre ſtuff d, his ſoul 
Would be for ever laid in Hell, 
Upon a red hot burning coal... 
Our trav'llers now, let us ſuppoſe, 
At York arriv 'd, at the Black Swan. 

The day was drawing to a cloſe; 
Ned quickly to the kitchen ran, 
te Here, cook, what can we get to eat. 
„A carp well itew'd, an't pleaſe your honour; 
"0 'A pullet 
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XA ola nice, tis on the ſpit, 
An egg I'll juſt but drop upon ber. 
ͤDo ſo, my lad; but pray make haſte. 
Licking his lips, the Tutor cries, 
& For nought at dinner did we taſte 
c But turnip-mutton ſpoil'd with flies.” — 
Tom meanwhile had followed Molly, 
Juſt at the rooms to take a peep. | 
Tom ſtill did ſo; nor is it folly 
That trav'llers look where they're to ſleep. 
He nimbly mounts the ſteps by pairs, 
As Moll before him tripp'd up ſtairs ; | 
His eye fix d on a certain thing, | | 
An object much that pleas'd his taſte; | 
Twas white and broad, an apron ſtring, 
Which neatly circled Molly's waſte, 
Juſt where the tempting jut begins, 
Which Tom's affection deeply wins. 
The blood its way had ſomehow found 
Into Moll's cheeks, as ſhe did tell: 
See, Sir, your bed. Tom turning round, 
Cries, archly ſmiling, Nobly well; 
« ] yow, my dear, this bed will do, 
«© Shar'd with an angel ſuch as you. | 
Come, come, my dear, few words are beſt, 
« Promiſe when all are gone to reſt.” — 
This 


The bargain ſeals of future bliſs. 


This point agreed, Tom, with a kiſs, 


Supper juſt o'er, Tom rubs his head, 


Complains it aches, and ſlips to bed.— 


«& Tis ſcarce a pint, and we pay for't.” 


So reaſon'd Ned, and clear'd the port. 


Then mounts vp ſtairs with folemn pace; 
Supper had ſomewhat thaw'd his face. 

Moll trips before him with a light, 

And pan of coals all beaming. bright. 
Here, here, your Honour, come this way.“ 
« Why run ſo faſt? Girl, ſoftly, pray. 
The chamber now at laſt they reach, | 
Where turning to the fire his breech, 
The tutor deeply muſing ſtands, 
Behind him dangling both his hands. — 


Well Edward knew the mathematicks, 


Had lectur'd oft on globes and ſtaticks, 
But neꝰer before had he ſurveyed 
A globe like that Which Moll diſplayed, 
As ſtooping down, her back to Ned, 


With movements quick ſhe warm'd his bed. 
The globe to Ned celeſtial mw. | 


As far as he can ſee; 


Were but its coverings off, he deems 


*T would more celeſtial be. 


Lg 
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Two 


. 
Two leſſer globes had Moll beſides, 


Which bounded fo, that people ſkill'd 


Who ſaw them, ſaid that their inſides 

Were ſurely with quickſilver fill'd. 

O'er ſuch conceits let ſages brood, 

The cauſe was ſimply youthful blood; 

A warmer fluid, and as ſubtle, 

Still ſkipping like a weaver's ſhuttle. 

4 Shall I come for your Honour's candle! 2b” 

Moll ſaying this, deſcribe I muſt: _ 

- Her neckerchief had catch'd the handle 
Of the pan, by perfe& chance I truſt. 

This op'ning then diſclos'd a fight 

Which Edward's whole attention drew, 

Diſclos'd the globes of marble bright, 

Of marble gently vein'd with blue. 

Tho' Molly's cheeks ne er want a glow, 

Jet there freſh roſes ſeem to . 

For warming of his Honour's bed 

Had ting'd them with a deeper red. 

Scarce knew poor Edward where he was, 
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Now ſtands all trembling pale, 1 


Now like a tiger makes a ſpring, 
And fixes deep his teeth and claws. 
Moll finds reſiſtance nought avail; 
It makes the monſter faſter eling. 


Mol 
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Moll, you ve * was tempting od, 
Gueſs then the meal this monſter made, 
Who neter had taſted fleſn and blood, 
At leaſt in Cambridge ſo twas ſa id. 
Tho? Moll at firſt did ſcream, did ſcratch, 


Yet monſters tam'd give ſuch delight, 
Their tricks ſo much the fancy catch, 


That Moll with monſter {pens the nicbt / 


Tho' faithleſs Moll poor Tom forſook, 
Let us not therefore do the ſame, 

But towards Tom let's caſt a look, 
For ſure his caſe doth pity claim. —— 
Horace was once in the ſame pickle; 
How he behav'd, what bim befell, 
In him go reid, for we won't tell. 
No ears we wound, we only tickle: 


(Thoſe wits of the Auguſtan age 


Did ſometimes ſtrangely ſtain their page. * 


Suffice it then of Tom to ſay, 
That all night o'er he ſleepleſs lay; 
But-out of bed moſt nimbly leap'd 
Soon thro' the chinks as morning peep'd. 
To Edward's chamber now he hies, 

To boaſt how early ke could riſe; 

For much Ned teiz'd bim on this fore — 
The fools had not ſecur'd their door. 


Tom 
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If thou haſt not, pray lay it down. 


. Upon the monſter's black, rough Deny -- 


Mine ink too clotted is and thick, 
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Tom enters, and.on tiptoe gropes | 


For e e. ſhutters, which he opes.: | 


The bed he finds juſt ſtanding by, 
Whoſe curtains next wide open fly,— 
Reader, haſt thou imagination ? f 


Nay, come, be candid, never frown ; 17 
For if thou haſt, my tale read on; 


- 


© AmT awake?” Tom, ſtarting, cries, 


And looks, and looks, and rubs his. eyes, , 
_ Faſt in each other's arms they lay,  ' 
And both as faſt in thoſe of Sleep; 


Which that it was both ſweet and deep, = 
Molly's warm check did dimpling ſay. -, ol 


This downy cheek did fatty. reſt, 

From whence the cheek freſh luſtre ſtole 3 
Twas like a peach upon a coal.—— 
Ned wakes at laſt, and lifts his eyes, 


Lifts them on Tom. But juſtly now 


This ſcene to draw my pen defies, 


. Saw'ſt thou my pen, thou'dſt this allow, 


*Tis ſhort and black, and widely gapes, 
Gives Roman letters Hebrew ſhapes. 


In which this wretched ſtump I ſtick. _ 
Accoutred 
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FE Accoutred this; 11 =. \expelt _ | 
That 1. chi enpreſſiom can depict 


4 Various aud ſtrong as they ariſe 


In Tom's, and Moll's, and dene cet 


Far diffrent things we need, fuch rs 
Pencils, pallet, and à canvas. 
With theſe a hant we need beſide, 1 
Which Nature and which Fancy ene, 

No more now therefore will I ſay, es 


Than that theneefor ward from that day, 
The Tables were completely 8 
3 3 left his e but Governor 
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